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Notes of the Week 


E notice with great satisfaction the state- 
\ X | ment made in the Budget Committee of 
the Reichstag by the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. Herr von Jagow said that the 
relations with Great Britain could be described as very 
good, and that the zapprochement was making pro- 
gress. So far as words go, we welcome this utterance, 
but there should not be the slightest deviation from 
the line of defensive policy which the deeds of the 
German Government have rendered indispensable. Sir 
Vezey Strong is the leading and most distinguished 
advocate of World Friendship. We are deeply im- 
pressed with the sentiments which he has expressed. 
The ideal is perfect, and would be capable of realisa- 
tion if Germany would co-operate with those of the 
Powers which desire to preserve peace. We think that 
this prospect, greatly to be desired, is nearly in view. 
Having regard to the ruinous results of warfare at the 
present day, reasonable and sensible statesmen must 
put the question to themselves whether, even in the con- 
tngency of a successful issue, war is worth while. As 
we do not belong to the peace-at-any-price party, we 
shall continue to support necessary expenditure in the 
region of armaments, and we shall do so in the interests 
of the preservation of peace. We might quote the 
well-worn adage on the subject—an adage of which 
everyone, except cocoa-millionaires and Swiss alkaline 
manufacturers, is able to realise the essential truth. 





It is obvious from Sir Edward Grey’s speech at Man- 
chester that Mr. Lloyd George’s fireworks have failed, 
and that the Cabinet have decided to uphold Mr. 









Churchill and the Sea Lords in the demands which 
they are making in the interest of our naval supremacy. 
The view which we honestly hold is that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has always favoured the ex- 
penditure which his colleague at the Admiralty has 
demanded, and that he only made an empiric display 
of opposition against the First Lord. He was so sure 
in his last year’s Budget that a surplus would be 
realised as the result of his proposals—which we think 
will not be the case—that he is naturally disinclined 
to meet the House of Commons with a tale of largely 
increased national expenditure. The bias attaching to 
his office, and his own desire—and legitimate desire if 
exercised at the right moment—to provide funds for 
the betterment of social conditions, tend, in quite an 
honourable way, to render him averse to increased out- 
lay on armaments. He will have to propose new taxa- 
tion, and we are genuinely afraid that the poorer 
classes must of necessity bear their share of the burden. 
Such a position is, we admit, wholly lamentable, 
but it is the result of rushing blindly into social 
changes which are really of no value except for the 
purpose of the showman, but which must, after the 
manner of the boomerang, hurt those who are deluded 
into the belief that the changes would ameliorate their 
condition. 


We have many times said that THE ACADEMY 
is open for the expression of all opinions, and 
to-day we give a proof of that position in the 
article entitled “Does Home Rule Mean Rome Rule?’’ 
We need scarcely say that we are not responsible either 
for the statements or their expression. For the 
benefit of our readers we feel it just to say that the 
writer is a well-known Irish author in close touch with 
Irish affairs. The subject is admittedly very contro- 
versial, and we invite correspondence on the subject, 
especially from Irish authorities and readers. We have 
arranged with the writer to continue in two further 
articles ; but there will be a lapse of some weeks between 
each in order to give him an opportunity of dealing with 
any views which may appear in THE ACADEMY in the 
interval. The subject is of capital importance, and, if 
those who are not habitual readers of THE ACADEMY 
take part in the discussion with those whom the journal 
usually reaches, the range of interest promises to be 
wide. 


The first number of a new weekly paper published at 
Madras by the Theosophical Society, and edited by 
Mrs. Annie Besant, has reached us. It is entitled The 
Commonweal, is termed in a sub-title “A Journal of 
National Reform,’’ and bears the ambitious motto, “For 
God, Crown, and Country.’’ Its chief characteristics 
seem to be a plentiful use of the ready-made phrase— 
several things are “pregnant with significance’’ or with 
“great issues’’—and a “Book-Shelf’’ page that is in 
need of severe supervision as regards its use of English 
and its critical power. We wish it well, while hoping 
that the second number will show a little more 
originality. 


Omaha Public Library. 
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A Winter Hymn 


WHERE’ER the snow’s mosaic falls 

Round driven sea-birds’ muted calls, 

While vast ice-laden water crawls— 
There God broods. 


In every little flower of white, 

Which struggles up to kiss the light, 

And breathe a prayer ‘gainst winter’s night, 
There God sings. 


In every child whom frosty days 
Suffused with vigorous life’s flushed praise, 
In eyes a-dance with sunny rays . 
There God smiles. 
J. H. STABLEs. 





Children 


CHILDREN go tripping over the meads 
In a land of Romance, 

Greener than Ireland, wilder than Scotland, 
More smiling than France. 


Light as the air-borne clouds that float 
Over the hills, 

Children go racing with joy in their eyes 
By leaping rills. 

Woodlands echo the songs they sing 
Eagerly listening : 

Woodlands all bathed in diamond dews 
Trembling and glistening. 


Hills and valleys a-dreaming lie 
Morning-tinted : 

Each moss-girt pool is a silver coin 
In heaven minted. 


Oh for the heart of a child, to find 
A land of Romance, 

Greener than Ireland, wilder than Scotland, 
Fairer than France! 


R. B. INCE. 





Lapses of Memory 


S one grows older, one realises more vividly the 
complex structure of the human organism. Per- 
haps in no other respect is the remarkable want of 
equilibrium more clearly seen than in the vagaries of 
memory. The young man who attempts to address a 
dining assembly of about twelve persons is usually 
absolutely overwhelmed, and can only stammer forth 
a few words, whereas if he were speaking to one man, 
next to him, he might be quite eloquent, so far as a 
man without experience can be eloquent. No rule is 
universal, and it is not unusual to find examples of 
precocity in either sex. We think, however, that what 
we have said is true of young persons of the normal 
standard. 
In the course of my experience I have heard some 
of the most expert speakers fall into the pit. The 








most remarkable instance which I can call to mind was 
at a house dinner of the Eighty Club, when the Orator 
of Empire rose to make a speech. The audience were 
on the tip-toe of expectation, and the fare which was 
provided for them was extremely unsatisfying. Lord 
Rosebery, of whose convalescence we delight to hear, 
resumed his seat in a chilling atmosphere, which must 
have been quite unusual for him. Another speaker 
of no particular importance intervened, and then, to 
the surprise of everyone, Lord Rosebery again stood 
up, and apologised to the assembly for having de- 
livered only half of the speech which he had intended. 
He then proceeded to discourse brilliantly, and sat 
down amidst enthusiasm. 


A front-bench member of the House of Commons, 
whose name has escaped me for the moment, came 
down with a sheaf of notes in his hand, and in the 
course of a speech which promised well failed to find 
the note which he required to finish his discourse and 
to elicit the plaudits due to an impromptu peroration. 
Needless to say, he collapsed in confusion. The same 
fate on one occasion overtook Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who suddenly stopped while speaking in the House 
and frankly confessed that he did not know what 
he intended to say. The House of Commons, always 
sympathetic in circumstances such as these, per- 
haps because the members know a similar fate may 
overtake them at any moment, cheered Mr. Churchill 
sympathetically. 

It is not only in the realm of politics that these 
extraordinary lapses take place; I have heard them 
again and again in literary and artistic assemblies, and 
it has been rumoured, I do not know with what truth, 


that a very eminent actor-manager is habitually unable — 


to remember, or, in a latter-day language which I do 
not like, to “ memorise,’’ his lines. No doubt a well- 
known writer would, in his favourite phrase, assert— 
‘“‘and the most extraordinary thing is that it is true!” 
That gentleman is, we regret to say, at the present 
moment languishing in the glades of Brixton; that, 
however, is by the way. 

To come to a more personal matter: although I am 
no practised speaker, I was guilty myself of a lapse 
of memory at a public dinner recently held. I was 
called upon to respond for the Press, and was going 
along quite nicely until the climax of my _ speech 
arrived, when I said: ‘‘The Press is not ”* and en- 
tirely forgot the encomium which I had intended to 
bestow upon the Fourth Estate; I therefore repeated 
“ The Press is not——”’ and stuck again; when a friend 
opposite most kindly suggested to me “modest.” I 
said, “ Thank you—I could not think of the word at 
the moment’’; and after that had no difficulty in con- 
cluding the speech more or less to the satisfaction of 
the audience. Of course an apology is due for intro- 





ducing a personal reminiscence; but the question is, 
why do these lapses of memory occur in the case of 
speakers who have mastered diffidence, and who usually 
may be said to be fluent? It is a curious psychological 
problem, and we should much like, and invite, opinions 
CECIL COWPER. 


upon it. 
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Does Home Rule Mean Rome Rule? 


OR myself I may say that to ask whether Ireland 
F should or should not attend to her own 
governance is much as if our neighbours over the way 
should ask if we should be permitted to kiss our own 
wives. The wonder is that the question should ever 
seriously be put forward. The wonder would be, the 
question having been put forward, if the result were not 
a considerable amount of angry resentment and ill- 
feeling. Yet, not only is the question raised (with the 
serious self-importance habitual to the Englishman, that 
always touches the Irishman’s sense of the ridiculous), 
but it is discussed; and that discussion proceeds on 
the basis of a most puzzling tissue of misinformation. 
There is no better argument in favour of Irish self- 
government than the peculiar way in which all our con- 
ditions are misapprehended, our problems mistaken, 
and our ways of thinking misunderstood. The result 
is not merely a misconception; it is actually a complete 
inversion—so complete that it is exceedingly difficult 
for anyone familiar with the make-up of Irish life to 
recognise the result. It is as though English journalists, 
the public, and publicists had invented some entirely 
new island over which to be puzzled. And the basis of 
misconception is as complete in our friends as in our 
foes. 

An instance may be chosen. It is very gravely 
suggested that the inevitable result of Home Rule in 
Ireland would be that the priests would have and 
would hold a complete ascendancy in that island. 
The Englishman is a slave to phrases; and the catch- 
words, “Home Rule is Rome Rule,’’ has hypnotised 
him into the belief that no rhyme could be so perfect 
as that if there were not something in it. One wonders 
a little what would be the result in England if France 
were to discuss the advisability of conquering England 
lest she came too much under the power of the tub- 
thumper in the tin cathedral—but that is by the way. 
The more immediate matter is whether there is any 
kind of foundation in this fear of priestly ascendancy. 
Is there any ground for fearing that Catholic persecu- 
tion would succeed upon the introduction of Home 
Rule? Will the Catholic priesthood, that is to say, 
achieve and utilise a power that they have not now? 

Before entering into that question it will be well to 
say one thing; and that is, that there has never been 
Catholic persecution in Ireland; whereas to Protestant 
persecution there has been no limit. I write as a Pro- 
testant, and as one who has some knowledge of Ireland 
to-day ; and I say that this is not only true of historical 
Ireland, but as fully true of Ireland to-day. That, 
however, is another matter; and I come to the im- 
mediate question. I have put the above questions 
fairly, as they are put in English newspapers, whether 
in assertion or denial; and there is no supposition in 
any of the questions that is not the opposite of the 
simple facts of the case as they are to be experienced 
in Ireland to-day. 

Let me set out these suppositions; and then, against 
them, set out the actual position. Firstly, it is sup- 





/ 









posed that the present Government from Westminster 
through Dublin Castle limits the power of the priest. 
The simple fact is that English rule is through the 
priest; and that, in order to make that rule more 
effectual, it puts the priest in absolute power over some 
of the most vital parts of the national life, making his 
will so arbitrary in essential matters that the Catholic 
laity, together with an increasing number of Pro- 
testants, long for Home Rule just because they may 
thereby be enabled to put a limit to that power. 
Secondly, it is supposed that the Catholic priesthood 
desires Home Rule. The simple fact is that the 
Catholic priesthood, as a priesthood, is opposed to 
Home Rule. I say, as a priesthood, deliberately. 
There are a large number of priests who are strong 
Nationalists at heart. This is a matter of individual 
conviction; and I know of cases where such priests 
have had their advancement debarred, and even their 
immediate position injured, because of such conviction. 
I do not mean to say that the organisation publicly 
avows its anti-national conviction; but that such a 
conviction prevails is a fact that any worker in Irish 
national or parochial affairs will confirm. None will 
confirm it more readily than the Catholic laity. 
Thirdly, it is said that the result of a Parliament in 
Dublin will be to enforce the civil discretion of the 
priest. The simple fact is that the priesthood fears 
a Parliament in Dublin just because it will without 
doubt mean the departure of civil power. In all this 
let me be clearly understood. I do not allude to any 
matters of faith. The Irish people are, for the major 
part, Catholic by conviction... They are so now; and 
they will be so after Home Rule. Indeed, as a well- 
known Irish Catholic put it to me, the faith will be 
easier after Home Rule because there will not then 
be the covert hostility between the lay and cleric points 
of view. 


It will no doubt come as a surprise to many English- 
men that Downing Street should ‘control Ireland 
through Rome; and should enforce the priesthood for 
the better control ; though that fact is no strange experi- 
ence to Irishmen. Such Englishmen have possibly 
never considered the periodical journeys between Rome 
and England indulged in by a certain well-known 
English peer: a peer as notorious for his dislike of 
Ireland as he is for his influence at the English Court 
and the Vatican. Moreover, there are certain Irish 
priests who are trained for what is known in clerical 
circles as “ the English Mission”’ ; and who, after their 
stay in England, return to Ireland on what is often 
spoken of sardonically as “the continuation of the 
English Mission.’”’ Such priests are always opposed 
to the revival of the Irish language; and are anti- 
Nationalist almost to a man. They are not openly 
so; they are so in secret opposition; and that is what 
makes their attitude so significant. It needs no very 
susceptible imagination to perceive the tendencies at 
work behind these simple appearances; and their im- 
pact on the world of affairs needs to be felt before their 
force can be known. 
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However, it will be said that these are, after all, 
only tendencies; and therefore, whatever their total 
effect on those in touch with them, that they are 
of little worth in convincing others. Yet hard, un- 
comfortable facts are not lacking. In the curious 
ignorance prevailing in England with regard to Irish 
matters it is assumed (even in circles, such as editorial 
offices, where the uninitiated would expect to find 
exact and careful knowledge) that the Irish economy 
is the same as the English, seeing that its governance 
is English. For example, it is supposed that the Irish 
educational system is similar to that of the English. 
I have known it surprise, and even shock, a good many 
tc learn that in Ireland the parish priest is the supreme 
authority with regard to all the schools in his parish. It 
is he who has the appointment of all teachers ; and he can 
refuse schools to any, whatever their qualifications, if 
they fail to satisfy his conception of orthodoxy. He can, 
subject to slight restrictions that are never enforced, 
dismiss them; and it is understood that they shall sub- 
scribe largely to his annual receipts, however small 
their salary. It is to him that all dilapidation grants 
are made; and there is no supervision whatsoever to 
see that such grants are spent for their appointed pur- 
pose. He is, in fact, absolute arbiter for his parish, 
representing Dublin Castle in that capacity, with his 
hand on the very beginnings of the people’s life. 

Through the school he rules the life (even if he had 
not the other powers that come into his hand); and 
neither Catholic nor Protestant can escape him, however 
they try. But the point is that this power of his has 
been made over to him by English rule; and it has 
been used towards the specific end of crushing out the 
national desires of the people. It is the present state 
of affairs, not the problematical state of affairs under 
Home Rule, that makes the priest absolute, that gives 
him an unrivalled opportunity for persecution; and 
the result in recent history would make a long, painful, 
and puzzled tale. Some of its chief heads may be 
given. The language question is a symbol of the rest. 

In that remarkable revival (that has attracted some of 
the most noteworthy scholars in the world, and has 
enlisted Irishmen irrespective of their creed, religious 
or political) how came it about that Irish priests fought 
fiercely, and bitterly, against the introduction of the 
Irish language into Irish schools as an auxiliary sub- 
ject, even though that language was the habitual speech 
in many districts? How came it about, moreover, that 
the English point of view was always inculcated in the 
schools, in pursuance of Archbishop Whately’s de- 
clared policy of using them to this end? The picture 
of a Catholic priesthood carrying out a Protestant 
archbishop’s policy is an ironical comment on the com- 
bination against which Irishmen are rising. And who 
is it that has protested against this arbitrary governor- 
ship of schools? The Catholic laity, that is Nationalist 
without exception. And, finally, when some years ago 


they voiced their protest (in which not a few individual 
priests joined), and sought to have this arbitrary 
governorship of schools revised in favour of local com- 
mittees on which the priest should tfso facto be repre- 





sented, in order that thereby the national point of view 
should have a better opportunity of expression, who 
was it that intervened in reply? A Catholic cardinal, 
by banning the paper in which the proposal was made. 
Thus it is seen that it is the present regime that gives 
the priest the power that so many profess to dread— 
and so many actually do dread—under Home Rule. 
What would be the likely state of affairs under Home 
Rule can best be judged by seeing the recent drift of 
national opinion. But that belongs to a subsequent 
paper. EOCHAIDH. 





The Self-Sacrifices of Travel 


RE the places that one visits ever as enchanting 

as the places one “passes through’’ without 

stopping at? I think almost every traveller would 
admit that they are not. 


The train, perhaps, slows down because of some 
defect on the line, the sun shines with a gentle radiance, 
and, emerging from a cutting, the world seems 
suddenly transfigured. Just below the railway track 
runs a swift river, leaping down its boulder-strewn 
course; and a thin suspension bridge bears a road toa 
tiny, red-roofed city nestling under a hill. The train 
gathers speed, but not before one has caught a glimpse 
of crumbling walls and gateways, of the square tower 
of an ancient church. The air is indescribably fresh; 
the trees of an unheard-of green. The train is now 
racing on again, a little station flashes by: one cranes 
one’s neck to catch its name—Vic-le-Comte! It is 
gone now; in a second it has disappeared for all one’s 
life, but how the memory of it remains! Engraved in 
one’s brain is a vignette of the small city one has seen 
only for thirty seconds and will never see again—unfor- 
gettable, unattainable. As time passes, Vic-le-Comte— 
or is it Le Breuil or Thiers or Aigueperse ?—acquires 
added virtues; its radiance grows. That vision, it was 
as though the heavens opened, disclosing the desired 
and unattainable city. If one is wise one makes no 
plans to revisit it, for such illusions are better un- 
shattered. 

There is an element of conscious self-sacrifice, how- 
ever, which enters into the travels of all wanderers 
with scant leisure, which is different from these glimpses 
of the unattainable, but always lends the little tour a 
taste of bitterness. You are going, perhaps, to spend 
a fortnight in the South of France. You have hardly 
time to go to the places you have set your heart on 
seeing. Shall you stop at Dijon for two days en route, 
or shall you go straight through? On the way, passing 
up the valley of the Yonne, up the slopes of the Monts 
Dore, you pass places like Nuits and Tonnerre, which 
recall all the good Burgundy you have ever tasted in 
your life. Their aspect smiles at you. The Yonne 
slips down temptingly under its shading trees, the 
opulent country, with its vine-clad slopes, its red- 
roofed houses, calls to you to stay there for a summer 
—a single week would be ridiculous. You decide to 
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give up what you are doing, your absurd “occupation” 
of being busy about nothing, and to go there next May, 
having reduced your possessions to the smallest possible 
extent. You will have a suit-case with half a dozen 
indispensable books in it, besides your clothes; some 
money (not too much), and that will be all you will 
have in the world. You will then stay in the comfort- 
able inn—and become the friend of the family. You 
would be so inoffensive and mad and desirous of being 
amiable that, even if they thought you rather absurd, 
they would not be unkind. The Patroune would find 
a corner for you in her capacious heart; she would 
remember the things you liked to eat. And you would 
never, never leave Tonnerre. By the time you have 
reached this decision you have also reached Dijon. 
Everybody rushes to the buffet where the wines are 
famous. You rush too; but probably you are not 
French enough to drink Chambertin in a hurry. To 
drink a bad wine in Dijon, however, is more difficult 
than not! There is a crowd at the buffet; you have 
only just time; you hurry back to the train. But what 
about stopping here for a day or two before going 
farther? The crowds of people getting back to their 
compartments block up the gangway, the coniréleur is 
yelling, “en voiture’’; you decide too late, make an 
ineffective dash at your luggage on the rack, become 
entangled with corpulent people who want to enter 
your compartment; give it up. After all, you can 
spend a couple of days in Dijon on the way home. 
But on the way home you are already three days late; 
you have also no money, not even enough to be prodigal 
at the buffet. You lean out of your window and pur- 
chase little, sweet, yellow grapes, and pass on sorrow- 
ing, the flavour of the little grapes inducing in the 
mind the contemplation of all you have missed. And 
now, you want so frightfully to go to Dijon! 

The places one has had to pass by on the other side 
—alas! the world, while man’s imagination exists to 
colour it, will never show us anything like them! 


DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 





John Napier’s ‘‘ Logarithmorum Canonis Mirifici 
Descriptio’? was published in 1614; and it is proposed 
to celebrate the tercentenary of this great event in the 
history of mathematics by a Congress, to be held in 
Edinburgh on Friday, July 24, 1914, and following 
days. The celebration is being held under the auspices 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, on whose invita- 
tion a general committee has been formed representing 
the Royal Society of London, the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society, the Town Council of Edinburgh, the 
Faculty of Actuaries, the Royal Philosophical Society 
of Glasgow, the Universities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, the University College of 
Dundee, and many other bodies and institutions of 
educational importance. All who are interested are 
invited to communicate with the general secretary of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 22, George Street, 
Edinburgh, and to announce their intention of being 
present. 
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Verse—Humour and Satire 
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Sa Muse s' Amuse. By WILFRID BLAIR. 
Oxford. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Magenta Minutes. By SANDYS WASON. (Max Goschen. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Aids to the Immortality of Certain Persons in Ireland. 
By SUSAN A. MITCHELL. (Maunsel and Co. 
2s. Od. net.) 

Book-keeping in Verse. By W.H. ARCH. (Effingham 
Wilson. Is. net.) 

Rubdiydt of a Minor Statesman. By G. W. SPARROW. 
(Heath, Cranton and Ouseley. Is.) 

Dislikes: Some Modern Satires. By CHARLES MASE- 
FIELD. (A. C. Fifield. Is. net.) 


EVERAL large and impressive volumes have been 
written by inquisitive and persevering psycholo- 
gists in order to explain why we laugh, but most of us 
are more grateful to the man who shows us how to 
laugh. Whether he achieves this in prose or verse, by 
the art of the stage or in solitude, he leaves us warm- 
hearted and more in tune. If he is an unconscious 
humorist there will be a little disappointment in our 
laughter; but if he deliberately sets out to amuse us and 
succeeds, it will be unalloyed. 

Mr. Blair’s book, thus tested, is admirable. We shall 
regard it as twin-brother to ‘‘Dum-Dum’s’’ little collec- 
tion, ‘‘A Fool’s Paradise’’—and that, Mr. Blair will 
know, is extremely complimentary. He has the true 
Punch vein—a step above the level, shall we say, of 
the Westminster problem page?—the knack of the 
clever, unexpected rhyme which is part of the fun; and 
his blank verse on the theme of cricket is thoroughly 
entertaining. The story of ‘‘Bacchus and the Rabbits”’ 
—of an eleven that took the field after a tremendous 
lunch—is the best: 


(Blackwell, 


Mighty deeds were done, 
And men told wondrous tales of glaring suns 
That danced within their vision as they sought 
To catch the ball (and yet they caught it oft), 
While in the deep field’s dim and distant bounds 
They toiled amid strange foothills or were plunged 
’Mid desperate clogging sands, and evermore 
Pursued wild balls (imaginary most), 
And collared them, and hurled towards the place 
Where far-off multitudinous wickets stood. 


The section entitled ‘‘Potted Parnassus’’ is good; it 
might give a hint upon how to spend a reprehensible 
but side-splitting evening when we find the following 
lines ‘‘made up’’ from Tennyson: 


’Tis better to have loved and lost 
A bitter barmaid waning fast, 
Whose eyes are homes of silent prayer, 
Than never to have loved at all 
A daughter of the gods divinely tall 
With a stony British stare. 
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Such things, we feel, ought not to be printed. “A 
Tennis Romance’ and the epigrammatic stanzas on 
politics are capital, and there are many other good 
things, all raising the imp of laughter. 


The sub-title of ‘‘Magenta Minutes’’ is ‘‘Nonsense 
Verses,’’ and that best describes the book. But, alas! 
there is no magic in them—none of the fascination of 
the classic absurdities which prick us into irresistible 
chuckles by elevating the art of nonsense to genius. 
The best things in the book are not suited by the title; 
one is the story of ‘‘Binns’’ and a perambulator with 
‘fa brace of placid twins,’’ the other is ‘‘Matthew Mark 
Boz’’ ; both these are humorous verse and really funny. 
The interspersed ‘‘limericks’’ do not justify their com- 
position. 


In a defiant and fairly witty preface Miss Mitchell 
reviews her own book, which, we understand, is a new 
edition with added poems. ‘‘Certain Persons in Ire- 
land’’ ought to be very interested in these pungent, 
satirical pages, but many persons in England will set 
them aside. The general appeal is hardly possible, as 
a few of the titles will serve to explain: ‘‘George Moore 
comes to Ireland’’; ‘‘The Irish Council Bill, 1907’’; 
“‘George Moore becomes the Priest of Aphrodite’’; 
“‘Nursery Rhymes for Co-operative Babes’’ ; and so on. 
The rhymes, however, are good, and occasionally the 
author hits the mark in quite a deadly fashion. 


““Book-keeping in Verse’’ is rather a formidable little 
brochure. There are 150 stanzas in this style: 


Again on line 2 you will trace 
Liabilities all in their place ; 
There too you'll exhibit 
Your gains without limit, 
And then you'll fill in the next space. 
We realise, of course, that this is a serious contribution 
to commercial education rather than humorous verse, 
but the result of reading it has been to ourselves fearful 
mental bewilderment. To the mathematical mind it 
may present fewer difficulties; but we would rather 
“keep ’’ twenty books than have to commit this one to 
memory. There is not much more complimentary to 
say about Mr. Sparrow’s parody of Omar. It is amus- 
ing for a moment; but it is very easy to write, and only 
genius could now be permitted to add another imitation, 
political or sentimental, to the tempting Oriental’s 
numerous flock. Here is one quatrain which must serve 
as an example: 


Come, fill the cup, and in the fire of spring 
Th’ election-garment of Repentance fling : 
The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter—and your salary’s on the wing. 


Mr. Charles Masefield is on the wrong track in some 
of his ‘‘Dislikes’’; he is too uncontrolled in his bitter- 
ness. Take the lengthy ‘‘Song for English Gentlemen,”’ 
for one instance, with ten verses on this model : 





We don’t care much for moral worth, 
Nor yet for powers of mind; 
Respectability’s all we ask— 
If the purse be snugly lined ; 
Our standard’s cash, 
And who cuts a dash 
He must be a gentleman. 


In public all our virtues shine 
As bright as the morning star, 
But a woman compelled to go out by night 
She finds what we really are; 
Ah, well, one can’t 
Be a maiden aunt, 
Though a chivalrous gentleman. 


No reader needs to be told that this is libellous and 
wrong-headed. At the same time, the little book con. 
tains some very smart things. When the author restrains 
himself, or allows his keen sense of humour full play, 
he does excellent work; the ode to “‘The most widely 
read Poet of the day’’ (Miss Ella Wheeler Wilcox), 
interspersed cleverly with quotations, is really a piece 
ot sharp and salutary criticism. And here is a neat 
comment on the restricted outlook: 


I asked you ‘‘What do you think of Smith? 
Has he a brain and has he a heart? 
Is he a fellow of marrow and pith, 
And what are his notions of Nature and Art?’’ 


You stroked your hair, and you sleeked your clothes, 
And you shuddered again as you made reply : 

**I took no heed of such things as those ; 
He came to dine in a made-up tie.’’ 


Other first-class items are a remonstrance in blank verse 
on the receipt of a letter of condolence couched in con- 
ventional religious tones, and ‘‘A Musical Comedy 
Alphabet”’ ; both of these are brilliant. We congratu- 
late Mr. Charles Masefield on this volume; he should 
write more on the same lines, reserving his bitterest 
derision for offences that deserve it. 





Shakespeariana 


Shakespeare: The Man and His Work. By MORTON 
Luce. (J. W. Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. net.) 


WE once met a man who had never written a book about 
Shakespeare. The reasons he gave for this omission 
were utterly unconvincing, but the pathos of his situa- 
tion, which he himself felt as acutely as anybody, 
commanded our respect, so we shall draw a veil over 
the incident. 


Mr. Morton Luce has given us some excellent essays 
on Shakespeare. There is a good deal that is new and 
a good deal that is old in his theories. He echoes the 
cry, “Back to the text,’’ with heartiest conviction, and 
manages to act upon it efficiently himself. We use 
the word “echoes’’ advisedly; nobody nowadays sets 
out to write commentaries on Shakespeare without pre- 
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mising, explicitly or implicitly, that the “text’s the 
thing.” Personally, we do not see the possibility of 
any other starting-point. Who would listen to theories 
notoriously built on other theories ? 


One of the essays is devoted, more or less exclusively, 
to the famous “Dark Lady.’’ We have always found 
this personage singularly elusive, and it neither in- 
creases nor decreases our sum of happiness to learn 
from Mr. Luce that she was (as like as not) a wrinkled 
and unsightly old hag. 


We are considerably more interested in the question 
of Shakespeare’s morals and religion. Why it should 
be so we are uncertain. Mr. Luce appears to agree, as 
we certainly do, with Browning’s dictum about Shake- 
speare unlocking his heart. But Mr. Luce shows such 
utterly sound sense on the subject of Shakespeare’s 
philosophy of life that we recommend some of his 
essays even to those who have forsworn Shakespearean 
criticism for ever. Shakespeare said one thing one 
moment and the other the other. “Which did he mean ?” 
asks Mr. Luce, latest adherent to the gueue of ques- 
tioners. “That which he says oftenest—that which the 
highest judgment of humanity has most repeatedly 
sanctioned’’—is substantially his answer. “Nobody can 
be a Christian all the time,’’ says a character in Mr. 
Shaw’s last presentable play; but Shakespeare is a 
Christian the greater part of the time—that is, he is 
essentially a Christian; he mostly believes in morals 
and he mostly believes in free-will—therefore he essen- 
tially believes in them both. “When our friend,”’ says 
Mr. Luce, “whom we know to be right-minded and 
stout-hearted, says, ‘I feel as though I should like to 
put an end to myself,’ we do not take him seriously ; 
we are sure that an hour or two later we shall be hear- 
ing his ‘Thank God for a good dinner,’ which comes 
from his prevailing habit of mind.’? We would sug- 
gest that both elements are necessary; the man who 
could only make the second ejaculation would be only 
a degree less objectionable than the man who could 
only make the first. But Mr. Luce will probably agree. 


Our latest Shakespearean critic gets plenty of fun 
out of his predecessors—their “hybrid ethics’’ and their 
glaring self-contradictions. We do not know how they 
could help themselves; the best minds, like the best 
faces, are a mixture of many elements, and it is impos- 
sible to define Shakespeare. But we not only laugh, 
out agree, when Mr. Luce, at the close of a page or 
two of impaled inconsistencies, concludes: “The im- 
pression we seem to receive from these contradictions is 
that Bacchus was a teetotaller.”’ 


_ On the vexed question of the intrusion of morality 
into art Mr. Luce is by turns suggestive and bewilder- 
ing. If we were to attempt to comment on his comments 
on former commentators who have tackled the subject 
we should merely be the latter. We will content our- 
‘elves with expressing our gratitude for the observation 
that, if certain premises were carried to their logical 
conclusion, Lady Macbeth would have to yield the 


palm of heroic greatness to “a pious and loving washer- 
woman.”’ 








North African History 


Histoire Ancienne del’ Afrique du Nord. Tome Il. By 
STEPHANE GSELL. (Hachette and Co. 10 fr.) 


IT is not given to everyone to be at the same time 
agnostic and entertaining. The latter is perhaps a poor 
word to apply to the first of six volumes destined to 
form a serious and definitive history of North Africa, 
but we must leave it for want of a better. If we have 
no views at all as to the true function and definition of 
history, we have, at least, very decided opinions as to 
the kind of history we want to read. M. Gsell makes 
us read him—that is to say, he is entertaining ; and he 
is agnostic, as agnostic as can be, for he is 
not in the least afraid of saying, ‘‘I don’t know’’; in 
fact, he appears to be very considerably afraid of 
saying, ‘‘I do know,”’ even when the train of induction 
seems to be impeccably laid. M. Gsell’s ‘‘Nescio’’ is 
a triumphant refrain, recurring, on an average, once in 
every five pages of his learned five hundred. It takes 
all shapes, ‘‘from Mah to Méahi,”’ but its essence is un- 
changing. ‘‘Nous pouvons le supposer, mais, a vrai 
dire, nous n’en savons rien’’— is a typical conclusion ; 
“est déja beaucoup de pouvoir constater ces liens’’ 
between the North African and other populations—we 
must not attempt to build any sort of theory on these 
connections. 


The present volume is divided into three books, of 
interest varying with the interests of the reader. The 
first deals with the physical geography of North Africa. 
It consists of five chapters, of which the first two, 
discussing respectively the national divisions of the 
country and its relations to Mediterranean civilisation 
and history, give rise to some interesting general con- 
siderations. M. Gsell, by an illuminating comparison 
with France, shows how North Africa suffers from its 
lack of cohesion and consistency. Its violent transi- 
tions make of it a country impossible to understand as 
a whole. In the history of civilisation, North Africa 
-—Egypt being, of course, excluded from the discus- 
sion—is nothing but the parasite of the rest of the 
Mediterranean. Two of the remaining chapters deal 
with agricultural conditions and with the flora and 
fauna of the region. The latter chapter is full of in- 
terest, though some of it has overflowed into a neigh- 
touring chapter on the climate of North Africa. It is 
curious to note that the buffalo was probably indigen- 
ous, likewise the elephant, whose disappearance is due 
to war, gladiatoral shows and the ivory trade, while 
the camel is a late-introduced exotic. We should like 
to dwell on that fabulous beast, the catoblepon, whose 
gaze was deadly, though, luckily, he kept it for the 
most part directed to the ground; that his breath was 
almost equally fell a slight knowledge of the camel 
tempts us to believe; the mention of this latter detail 
gives a certain probability to the existence of the 
animal. 


The chapter on the climate of North Africa is an 
admirable example of M. Gsell’s methods. The records 
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of animal and vegetable life are minutely examined 
from every point of view, as well as historians of 
repute and disrepute. At one moment we seem to have 
caught the eminent author drawing a final conclusion 
—that the climate 4as changed; that, at any rate, from 
two to three thousand years ago, there was more mois- 
ture—with its consequences. But we read on for a 
dozen pages, and this is what we find: ‘‘Tels sont les 
arguments invoqués en faveur de l’hypothése d’un 
changement de climat. On voit qu’ils méritent 
l’examen, mais qu’ils n’entrainent pas la conviction. 
En tout cas, ils ne prouvent pas que ce changement ait 
été profond.”’ 

The second book deals with the primitive ethnology 
of the country, and carries us through the palzolithic, 
neolithic, and other obscure periods of humanity. It 
abounds in rejected conclusions. A most interesting 
question, propounded and examined, but not solved, 
arises out of the sporadic but pretty general existence 
of “‘blonds’’ among the semi-indigenous races of North 
Africa. Inthe matter of the Arab horse, M. Gsell hints 
at a disagreement with Professor Ridgeway, but it is 
only in a note, and he does not join issue. 

The third book reaches historical ground. It deals 
with the Phoenician Empire and the foundation and 
rise of Carthage. M. Gsell distinguishes two clearly- 
defined periods of trade and colonisation—the Pheeni- 
cian and the Carthaginian. The Pheenician seems to 
have been the dumper of the ancient world, and the 
story of his economic struggle with the Greek, 


The young light-hearted master of the waves, 


has a curiously modern ring. M. Gsell thinks that much 
confusion has been due to a failure to understand that 
“‘Sidonian’’ was a generic term for the inhabitants of 
the Pheenician cities of the Levant. With pleasant 
perverseness, after all his sacrifices to the inexorable 
gods of historical criticism, he is disposed to leave us 
Dido as a living and historical figure. The famous 
voyage of Hanno is examined stage by stage, and the 
explorer is allowed, with almost startling generosity, to 
reach the neighbourhood of the Equator. 

M. Gsell does not know who were the first inhabitants 
of North Africa—he does not know where they came 
trom—he does not know what climatic conditions they 
lived under—he knows nothing about their language 
and little about their customs—he is vague about the 
Carthaginians—but behind this scaffolding of universal 
ignorance he has reared a palace of sound and desirable 
knowledge, and it is henceforth possible for us all to 
know a great deal, or, at any rate, all there is to know, 
about the mysterious origins of a mysterious country. 





Among the early February books to be published by 
Mr. Murray is ‘‘Ten Minute Stories,’’ a collection of 
the best tales and sketches which Mr. Algernon Black- 
wood has written recently. Creepiness and quaintness, 
comedy and tragedy, are among the notes of this varied 
book. 
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A Fellowship in Poetry 


Coleridge and Wordsworth in the West Country. By 
PROFESSOR W. KNIGHT. (Elkin Mathews. 7s. 6¢, 
net.) 


LITERARY geography is one of the most fascinating of 
studies, especially when it can be carried out in prac. 
tical fashion by means of pilgrimages to the places 
studied. To read a poem in the midst of the surround. 
ings which inspired its writing must add something to 
one’s understanding, even if it does not help one to 
recapture ‘‘that first fine careless rapture.’’ The 
true literary pilgrim will need to be a poet himself, 
though but a mute, inglorious one, if he is to extract 
full profit from his pleasant travels. When one so well 
equipped as Professor Knight sets out on such a journey 
we expect the results to be more than usually profitable. 
Nor are we disappointed; for this book, though some. 
what of a compilation, has both relevance and com. 
pleteness. Readers of this journal will be interested to 
learn that one chapter originally appeared as an article 
in THE ACADEMY. 

We have so long and so loosely used the term “‘the 
Lake poets”’ in speaking of Coleridge and Wordsworth 
that it is well for us to be made to realise that much of 
the earlier and most formative work of both was 
actually done in North Somerset. And but for the 
ludicrous and Gilbertian suspicions of their neighbours, 
who attributed to them the wildest revolutionary inten- 
tions, very much more might have been inspired by that 
district. Those who have not visited it will be enabled 
to realise something of its quaint beauty from the ex 
cellent illustrations of Mr. E. H. New, which are in 
his best well-known, daintily-clear manner. 

All the available information concerning the period 
of the two poets’ association, from 1795 to 1798, has 
been gathered into this volume, which will form a neces 
sary addition to literary history. Here is recorded the 
beginning of that wonderful friendship between 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth, which has, says 
Professor Knight, ‘‘no paralfel in the recorded literary 
history of the world. Where else is there the record of 
a tie so intense, so disinterested, so mutually helpful— 
unbroken by a single domestic incident or accident—so 
full of restful solace and inspiring stimulus, with an 
indebtedness the one to the other, that was scarcely a 
conscious possession, but a permanently abiding 
treasure? Their contemporaries—Charles and Mary 
Lamb, with Henrietta and Ernest Renan—are the only 
ones that approach them; but they follow at a very 
easily measurable distance.’’ The portion of Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s journals reproduced in the volume helps 
us to understand how she was able to add her know 
ledge and observation of Nature to her brother’s, 9° 
that both became available for his poetic work. The 
great events of her world were the budding of the first 
snowdrops, or some new aspect of the ‘‘horned moon. 
Practically the whole of the journal at this time com 
sists of a loving observation of Nature; and, strange to 
say, there is only one direct allusion to books. 
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One is glad that the memory of so worthy a man as 
Thomas Poole is not allowed to fade altogether. It 
was through his munificence and kindly offices that both 
poets were able to enjoy their association, while his 
library proved a most valuable aid to them. The whole 
story of the cottage at Nether Stowey is told here, in- 
cluding its purchase for the nation. Here, too, is an ac- 
count of the genesis of ‘‘The Ancient Mariner,”’ which, 
though recorded elsewhere, is conveniently added for 
the sake of completeness. Reminiscences by Hazlitt and 
others of these years are also given; and there are lists 
of the poems written in Somersetshire by both poets. 
A word of praise must be added for the style of the 
volume. 





New Lamps for Old 


Problems of Empire, The Faith of a Federalist. 
VISCOUNT HYTHE, D.C.L. 
and Co. 5s. net.) 


THE word ‘‘Federation’’ bids fair to become as blessed 
as the word “Mesopotamia.’”’ In these pages Lord 
Hythe has brought together speeches and essays, dating 
mostly from over ten years ago, bearing on the subject 
of Federation of the British Empire. It is evident that 
the point of view must have changed in some par- 
ticulars since the earliest of these deliveries in 1892. 
Constitution-making is the easiest thing in the world— 
on paper, as the Abbé Sieyés showed at the time of the 
French Revolution. It is only when theories are reduced 
to practice that difficulties arise, and, the more complex 
the life of the community, the greater the difficulties 
when organic changes are made. The topics dealt with 
by Lord Hythe have become familiar to all newspaper 
readers since the problem of Irish Home Rule became 
acute, but it is right that they should be restated and 
insisted on, for it is only by constant iteration that the 
great mass of the public can be brought to think for 
itself, instead of taking its opinions ready made. 


According to Lord Hythe, Federation of the Empire 
must be preceded by the creation of a federal system 
for England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, though he 
fails to adduce any cogent reason for this view. Nor 
is it possible to agree with him that the two processes 
are identical. Federation of the Empire is a centri- 
petal movement making for closer union and greater 
strength. A Federal system for the United Kingdom 
is centrifrugal in its action, and makes for weakness 


By 
(Longmans, Green 








and disunion. It was the union between England and 
Scotland in 1707 that enabled Great Britain to become a 
world-power, not the bringing together of the two king- 
doms under one Crown a hundred years earlier. The first 
necessity of a Federal system is the financial indepen- 
dence of each unit in so far as its internal affairs are 
concerned ; without financial independence there can be 
no political equality. But Wales and Ireland can never 
pay their own ways in internal matters and bear their 
proportionate share in the expense of Imperial affairs. 
Any arrangement that contemplates the permanent 
financing of Ireland and Wales by England and Scot- 
land, together with the grant of an equal voice in the 
affairs of the United Kingdom, is doomed to failure. 

It is true enough to say, as Lord Grey does, that our 
Parliamentary system has broken down; but no system, 
however perfect, will be a success without goodwill on 
the part of those who have to work it. How long would 
cricket continue to be a popular game if players claimed 
the right to alter the rules whenever they found the 
game going against them? The most urgent necessity 
at the present moment is to restore the Constitution 
with proper checks and balances; to put a stop to the 
corruption that has made so deep an inroad into public 
life of late years; to curb the extravagances of the 
party system which threaten to endanger our national 
existence ; and for a resumption by the House of Com- 
mons of its proper functions as an assembly for the 
control of expenditure and for legislation. Lord Grey 
and Lord Hythe both rightly insist that no sound 
scheme for the Federalism of the United Kingdom can 
be evolved except by co-operation of all parties, a fact 
that the people of Great Britain and Ireland are likely 
to have brought home to them before long. The success 
of the framers of the United States constitution was 
entirely due to the fact that they were a gathering 
of men where “none were for a party and all were for 
the State,’’ and to their recognition of the necessity of 
a system of checks and balances in a democratic as well 
as in a monarchical government. 





‘Don’t go to Australia’”’ is the advice given to his 
fellow public school-men by Mr. C. E. Jacomb, in a 
volume called ‘‘God’s Own Country,’’ which is about 
to appear through Mr. Max Goschen. Mr. Jacomb was 
educated at Harrow, and has been engaged in fruit- 
growing at Mildura, Victoria, for the past six years. 
He writes, therefore, with exceptional knowledge of his 
subject. 
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The Haunted Palace 


The Greatest House at Chelsey. By RANDALL DAVIEs. 
Illustrated. (John Lane. tos. 6d. net.) 


THE story of the house in which Sir Thomas More 
lived so happily and wisely with his many relations is 
a little like Edgar Allan Poe’s poem—made material. 


In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace— 
Radiant palace—reared its head. 

In the monarch Thought’s dominion— 
It stood there ! 

Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair. 


Thus, allowing a little for hyperbole, the house 
seemed in the brave days when all its sixteenth century 
inhabitants were one sane, disciplined, and happy com- 
munity. Its end was blank and tragic. Round about 
Sir Thomas’ home 

- + . . the glory 
That blushed and bloomed, 
Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 


The human interest that clings to the ruins or site of 
a vast building, once the home of generations of clever, 
important, lively, vicious, and seductive personages is 
a legitimate subject for the making of a book. But 
for this purpose a sympathetic and active imagination 
is as mecessary as cautious historical research and 
abundant labour. In “our old house at Chelsea,’’ as 
Mr. Randall Davies patronisingly calls the famous 
building which Sir Thomas More caused to be set up 
in the days of his greatness about 1520, and which that 
remarkable personage, Sir Hans Sloane, had de- 
molished in 1740, lived many gay and important per- 
sonages. Their histories are sketched, in little, by the 
author, who has, doubtless, worked hard with the in- 
tention of giving us of his garnered knowledge, and 
yet his result is not very engrossing. 

The subject is hardly at fault, but it is 
possible that in dealing with some fourteen per- 
sonages who have owned or lived in the house 
Mr. Davies has attempted to force too wide 
an area of interest into the limits of less than two 
hundred and fifty pages. His research is highly praise- 
worthy, but his subject has obliged him to pass so 
rapidly from one set of circumstances to another that 
we lose something of that sense of homogeneity which 
is essential to a work of art. This is not a serious 
drawback to the pleasure of reading “The Greatest 
House at Chelsey.’’ But the desire of the author to 
quote at length the many unpublished letters which 
have been placed at his command occasionally suggests 
that the book is still in the stage of elaborate notes 
rather than the accomplished result of one who, fully 
informed on his subject, has set out to make it doubly 
interesting to his readers by passing his knowledge 
through the processes of his own mind. In reading his 


work we cannot but feel that Mr. Randall Davies might 





——— 


return again and again to the crowd of character 
and points of history which he has so carefully studied, 
and give us many lighter and more engaging works 
upon an historic place and a long period with which he 
is evidently familiar. His volume is unusually welj 
illustrated, particularly with reproductions of the well. 
known Holbein portraits of the More family. But the 
many owners who followed the famous founders of the 
‘‘Greatest House’’ are well represented, and the plans 
and drawings of the building itself are of great interest, 
When one considers the large number of families who 
lived in this long since vanished mansion it will bk 
realised that Mr. Davies has undertaken a very heavy 
work in writing its history, but that he is fully equal to 
the more material side of his adventure is proved again 
and again in many of his fascinating chapters. 





A Religion and an Empire 


Histoire des Arabes. By CL. Huart. Tome Il. 


With a Map. (Paul Geuthner, Paris.) 


WE had occasion some time back to notice the first 
volume of Professor Huart’s ‘‘Histoire des Arabes.” 
The second volume, which completes the work, is con- 
siderably bigger than its predecessor. The whole forms 
a solid and valuable, if rather difficult, contribution to 
history. The difficulty is, no doubt, inherent in the 
subject, but it cannot be said that M. Huart has made 
our path smooth and easy. He is (again ‘‘no doubt’) 
right in preferring as accurate as possible a transcription 
of Arab names to current European usage, but the 
result is depressing for the unlearned in Orientalism. 
Saladin, for instance, might easily be missed altogether 
by the rapid reader, so effective a disguise is his true 
clothing. It may be added that there is very little 
about Saladin at all, and less about Averroes, to men- 
tion only two of the great men we had expected to meet 
in these pages. The regiment of the obscure, or, we 
might almost say, of the irrelevant, so few of them have 
exercised any influence on the course of history, is, by 
compensation, immense. The style is difficult and the 
co-ordination of the different parts of the narrative 
defective. 

The magnitude of M. Huart’s task may best be 
realised by supposing a history of Christianity, or of 
Christianity mildly circumscribed in some particular 
way, say a history of European and Asiatic Chns 
tianity, written on the same lines. It would be a history 
of the world, with certain parts of the world left out: 
the omission would not decrease the labour, and tt 
would add enormously to the danger of obscumity. 
Then, if we suppose, on the top of that, that every 
ruler in the Christian countries discussed is to have his 
share of mention, we have a glimpse of the terrors M. 
Huart has had to wrestle with. ; 

The history of the Arabs is crowded with incident, 
but, except for some brilliant patches, it is not interest 
ing. It has a sameness that European history can neve 
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emulate. Set aside the great moments of the Abbas- 


side dynasty at Bagdad, or of the Abd-er-Rahmans 


at Cordova, and there is very little left but a succession 
of dynasties, and a succession of rulers within dynasties. 
From most of the Moslem world the idea of progress 
has been too rigidly excluded to allow much room for 
what we call history. The history of the Arabs has 
only a relative interest ; when it comes into contact with 
European history it is interesting, sometimes pas- 
sionately interesting. Islam, by its negation of the 
European ideal, has defined that ideal. Without 
|slam, quite apart from the influence of the Crusades 
and Arab services to the cause of learning, there might 
be no Europe. 

Dwelling together in unity has never been a European 
virtue; nor has it been a Moslem virtue. The history 
of the Arab political system and of the Mohammedan 
religion is a record of differentiation. Moslem Revival- 
ists and Moslem Protestantism are endemic. Struck 
by this consideration, a Mohammedan theologian has 
taught a doctrine that may be parodied into ‘‘With 
Whom (Allah) is perpetual variableness.’’ 

M. Huart’s work is not to be recommended to the 
casual reader, but it will be a valuable recruit to the 
library. The whole subject is contained in it, and the 
index is very thorough. The single map appended is 
rather inadequate, and might have been supplemented. 





Journalistic Science 


Harmsworth Popular Science. Edited by ARTHUR 
MEE. 7 vols. (Educational Book Co. £3 2s. 6d.) 


THIS work deals with the twelve sufficiently important 
subjects of ‘‘the Universe,’’ ‘‘the Earth,’’ ‘‘Life,’’ 
“Plant Life,’’ ‘‘Animal Life,’’ ‘‘Man,’’ ‘‘Health,’’ 
“Power,’’ “‘Industry,’’ ‘‘Commerce,’’ Society,’’ and 
“Eugenics.’’ It does so, however, not by exhausting 
one subject before going on to the next in the ordinary 
way, but, so to speak, serially, every one of the first 
six volumes being divided into twelve compartments, 
each dealing with its particular subject. The effect of 
this is that if the reader wishes to know what the authors 
have to say about Life—which seems in their opinion 
to be something differentiated from Plant Life or 
Animal Life—he must run through the whole six 
volumes before he is seized of their lucubrations upon 
it. The reason for this stratification, which extends even 
to the Index, is not difficult to guess, but it cannot be 
said that it makes the task of the reader, or a fortiori, 
of the reviewer, an easy one. 

We have said authors, because it is not immediately 
apparent by whom the articles are written. The title 


page contains a list of eleven names besides that of 
the editor, who are there described as ‘‘on the Contribut- 
ng and Consulting Staff of Popular Science,’’ and are, 
We gather, assisted by others. With the possible 
xception of a Radical Member of Parliament, who is 
supposed by his friends to be an authority on finance, 





and a professor in a veterinary college, these gentlemen 
are all more distinguished in the world of journalism 
than in that of science, and can hardly expect their 
remarks to be received as coming ex cathedra. Moreover, 
they have not hampered themselves, as writers in encyclo- 
pedias and other forms of “potted” knowledge generally 
do, by constant references to authorities or by biblio- 
graphies which may help the student to pursue further 
the sciences to which it is supposed they wish to intro- 
duce him ; and, it may be said without want of charity, 
that they seem more attracted by the picturesque side 
of their subjects than by any profound investigation of 
them. The result of this is pretty much what may be 
expected. Stridency rather than accuracy or patient 
explanation seems to be the result aimed at, and what 
some would call fine writing and others gush abounds. 
One writer—or perhaps it is a syndicate—of the contri- 
buting staff succeeds repeatedly in accumulating four 
adjectives on the back of one wretched little noun; and 
the keynote is perhaps struck when the miraculous inter- 
vention of Providence is scouted with the remark, ‘‘as 
ii everything were not miraculous!’’ It reminds us of 
Charles Kingsley’s “old cock grouse’’ who, when dis- 
turbed bv a boy running through the heather, rushes out 
shrieking that the end of the world has come, and 
when the supposed danger has passed, struts back to 
his wife and children announcing that the end of the 
world will certainly come to-morrow. 


The general effect of this point of view is rather un- 
equal. The anatomy and the physiology in the book are 
for the most part extremely well done, and in many 
places amount to a clear and careful explanation of 
facts. Nor does there seem much fault to be found with 
the astronomy and the geology, in which the vastness of 
the subjects excuses a few purple passages. On the other 
hand, there are many other matters quite as important 
as these which are either treated from one side only or 
slurred over altogether. Thus all notice of the neurones 
or brain-cells with which we are supposed to think is 
omitted, and while the theory of spontaneous genera- 
tion, which now possesses but one distinguished sup- 
porter, is treated at some length, we hear very little 
about the latest investigations into the cause and cure 
of cancer. Gravitation, again—surely one of the most 
important problems before us in view of the develop- 
ment of fiying-machines—is dismissed, so far as we can 
see, with the remark that it ‘‘is suspected by the leaders 
of modern physics to be electrical in origin and nature’’ ; 
and nothing whatever is said about the equally great 
problem of the differences between positive and negative 
electricity, the solution of which might really, and not 
only in the cock-grouse sense of the phrase, transform 
the face of the world. 


This brings us to the question of the accuracy of the 
statements made—or to speak by the card—shouted at 
us in the work. The curse of all encyclopedic writing 
or attempts to compress knowledge into a nutshell is 
that, despite all the efforts of the lightning press, most 
scientific hypotheses are old-fashioned if not aban- 
doned before they have filtered through to the popu- 
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larisers. Thus some time is 
conscious ignorance that the physicists likely to be best 
informed are beginning to think that it not only does 
not exist, but that there is no necessity for its 
postulation. So, too, we hear much about the 
unused natural forces at the disposal of mankind in 
the shape of waterfalls, without any notice that the 
direct use and storage of solar heat may, in the opinion 
of many, do away before long with the necessity of 
resorting to them. These are two instances where the 
information of the writers appears to be in their own 
phrase hardly up to date. There are others where it 
is better described as inaccurate. The statement that 
consumption “kills one in eight of all mankind ’’ is 
grossly exaggerated, especially in view of the diminu- 
tion of the virulence in the type of the disease now be- 
ginning to be noticed. Electricity, again, is certainly 
not, as is said here, “a form of energy,’’ although it 
may be a form of matter. The electrical articles in 
the work, indeed, seem to us to be more carelessly done 
than some of the others, and in one place resolve them- 
selves into an interview with the director of a sufficiently 
advertised laboratory. Why the author of them, for 
instance, should always speak of a Crookes tube or 
tube having a high vacuum as a “cathode tube,’’ we 
have no idea. On Eugenics, again, there are many 
words, but no facts. This is, perhaps, not the writers’ 
fault, since the time that has elapsed since the birth 
of this so-called science has not been long enough for 
their collection. We shrewdly suspect that, but for Sir 
Francis Galton’s legacy catching the eye of the popular 
Press, it would hardly have been included in the 
volumes before us. 


These strictures do not mean that the work is 
useless. We have kept to the last our appre- 
ciation of its main excellence, which no _ sins 
against taste or scholarship can much diminish. This is 
the number and scope of the illustrations which abound 
on every page, and which appeal directly to that great 
and rapidly increasing class which are desirous of 
acquiring knowledge rather by gazing at pictures than 
by reading books. We have, first of all, diagrams 
showing such matters as the growth of cells in animals 
and plants, the wrinkling of the earth’s crust, and 
strange forms of life, which can be understood at a 
glance either with or without explanation. Then there 
are larger pictures of industries like those of oilfields 
and mines which save pages of description, and really 
bring their respective scenes vividly before us. Lastly, 
we get plates, sometimes in colours, reproducing such 
incidents as the discovery of the stethoscope by Laen- 
uec; others, including the well-known works of Abbey, 
more strictly historical, and yet others, allegories of the 
Protection of Life by Science and so on, by pens 
and brushes as yet unknown to fame. 
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wasted here over a | 
description of the ether of space, in doubtless un- | 








These, like the | 
articles, are of very unequal value, many being of in- | 
trinsic worth, while others appear to be merely clap- | 
trap. Yet all are well adapted to their purpose of | 
catching the attention of those with no real attraction | 
to their subjects, and who are too busy, too indolent, | 


or too unaccustomed to study to find out the story they 
tell from more recondite sources. ‘This work, indeed 
bears the same relation to a serious book of science that 
a “cinema palace ’’ does to a theatre where either the 
works of great tragedians or problem-plays are per- 
formed. Anyone who reads it, and who is thereby 
attracted to any branch of study of which he or she 
had before no conception, will, it is to be hoped, be 
led thereby to turn first to some of the encyclopedias 
which give more detailed information, and from those 
to the original works of which some sort of catalogue 
is attempted in the bibliography to be found at the end 
of the work. The volumes before us are, in short, a 
shoeing-horn to knowledge, rather than knowledge 
itself ; and if, as we imagine, this was the conscious aim 
of their projectors, their purpose is admirably carried 
out. F.L. 





Mr. Heinemann will publish this week a translation 
by Mr. Teixeira de Mattos of Louis Couperus’ brilliant 
novel, ‘‘Small Souls,’’describing aristocratic life at 
The Hague. The book appears at an opportune time, 
as a committee has lately been formed in Holland to 
arrange for the official celebration of the distinguished 
novelist’s fiftieth birthday. ‘‘Small Souls’ will be 
issued simultaneously in New York by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead. 


Mr. Herbert Jenkins will open his Spring Publishing 
Season with ‘‘Seaborne of the Bonnet Shop,’’ a novel 
by R. K. Weekes. On February 12 he will publish 
‘The Heart of the Moor,’’ by Beatrice Chase, to which 
he has prefixed an introductory note telling how a 
publisher and four trusty ‘‘readers’’ were deceived as 
to the truth by a woman living in Devon. 


An important Exhibition of Paintings, Drawings, 
Engravings, and Colour Books by William Blake is 
opened at the galleries of the Whitworth Institute, Man- 
chester, on Friday this week, at 8 p.m., by A. G. B. 
Russell, Esq., of London. This is the first occasion 
of showing a representative collection of the works of 
the poet-painter in the North of England. 








THE Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries 
Year Book 1914 is the Manual of Pro- 
fessional Practice. But it is more than this. 
It tells every Bookman; every educationist; every 
student where special collections of Books on 
his particular subject are to be found through- 
out the country, and how to borrow from them. 
It also tells him where Special Museum collec- 
tions are to be found, although these cannot 
be borrowed. Jd a a a 


It is a Key to unlock the collected 
@ Knowledge of the country. 4 


Get the Book: get it somehow. You want it. 
Buy or borrow the Book: but do not beg for 
it, nor steal it. a a a a 


470 p. crn. 8&vo. 8/6 net. 


Stanley Paul & Co., 31, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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Shorter Reviews 


Amazing New York. By Mary M. BROWN. (Andrew 
Melrose. Is. net.) 


HE impressions of a stay in New York are very 
pleasantly set down in this little volume by a lady 
who was observant, fairly critical, and eager to see all 
that she could in the time at her disposal. The most in- 
teresting and most valuable chapters are those devoted 
to ‘The New York Woman’”’ and the home-life, with a 
description of the working of the ‘‘Children’s Court,”’ 
where juvenile offenders against the law are treated 
kindly and judiciously. It is surprising to read of the 
crimes committed by small boys—one little chap was 
accused of forging his father’s name; another of ‘‘hold- 
ing up’’ a little girl in the street and robbing her; 
another of stealing a watch; a fourth of ‘‘being found 
on private premises with burglarious intent.’’ Mrs. 
Brown is full of admiration for the humanity and good 
sense displayed by those who have to deal with these 
dificult matters. Her book may not carry much weight, 
in the face of so many authoritative writings by those 
who have had more opportunities and wider experience, 
but it is well worth reading, in spite of the fact that 
it originally appeared in the form of articles for the 
daily Press. 





The New Punto Tagliato Embroidery Supplement. 
Illustrated. By L. and R. TEBBs. (Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 


THOSE who are in possession of the previous book deal- 
ing with this fascinating and beautiful embroidery will 
be certain to purchase the present volume. It is, of 
course, assumed that the details of the many systems 
have been mastered from perusal of “The New Punto 
Tagliato Embroidery” ; therefore no space is wasted with 
unnecessary elementary descriptions in the Supplement, 
the whole of the pages being taken up with new patterns 
and designs, all of which are profusely illustrated. One 
great beauty of the work is that a person is not confined 
to one kind of material upon which she has to work, 
or limited with regard to the silk or cotton she must 
use. Cambric, linen, silk, cloth, velvet, or sacking can 
all be utilised, while, mingled with the many shades 
of floss, the gold and silver threads give the articles 
the lovely Oriental colouring. Some of the most beau- 
tiful specimens are the “Virginia Creeper Portiére ’’ 
and a “Cover for Sideboard or Oak Chest.’’ In these 
two examples the stitches are worked with silk the same 
colour as the background, with very effective results. 
There are also many illustrations of stitches for in- 
sertions, circles, and other spaces, appliqué trimmings 
and various fillings. The book does its compilers, 
Misses Louisa and Rosa Tebbs, great credit, and 
should result in extensive sales. 








Régner: Poeémes. By LEON DEUBEL. With a preface by 
Louis Pergaud and a portrait of the author. 
(Mercure de France. 3 fr. 50.) 


WE are diffident of expressing a valuable opinion on 
the work of Léon Deubel. The frontier-line between 
genius and pretension has never been very clearly de- 
fined, and foreign arbitration is in this sphere singu- 
larly valueless. Moreover the poets who die young 
rather complicate matters by the ‘“‘argumentum ad 
bominem.’’ We have always felt, in this connection, 
that Chatterton is rather a symbol than a reality; zs 
thére any Chatterton that is worth reading? Léon 
Deubel died last year by his own hand, at an early age. 
Some of his poems arrest attention at once. They are 
not revolutionary ; their form is almost classical. They 
are full, of course, of lust and death and the sad lot 
of the poet. Deubel has himself indicated in his letters 
to M. Pergaud the two poems that most expect admira- 
tion—‘‘Le Tombeau du Poéte’’ and ‘‘Souvenir’’—both 
sonnets. The former ends on what seems—we speak 
as a fool—an undoubtedly fine line. 


Il reprit le chemin blasphémé du soleil ! 


As to the other sonnet, it is Ronsard revised, but ‘‘on 
verra qu’il faut étre aussi véritablement poéte que je le 
suis pour avoir trouvé des variations absolument 
différentes.’’ Is this pride justified? It is another form 
of the original question. 


We are ashamed to say it, but we are always a little 
shy of the enthusiasms of the Mercure de France. Mer- 
cury is what they put on the backs of mirrors, and the 
Mercure and its contributors live in an atmosphere of 
self and mutual admiration. Well, perhaps the world 
suffers most from the opposite fault. 





The New Schoolmaster. By “Fourth Form.” (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 6s. net.) 


ALTHOUGH “Fourth Form”’ states that the really im- 
portant matter in education is in “the power of thought 
and understanding, and mental equipment acquired for 
after-life,’’ it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that his 
outlook is “Fourth Form”’ still. The schoolmaster 
appears on every page. This is natural enough, and we 
should not quarrel with the position if we could deter- 
mine anything definite of value in his suggestions for 
reform. He says that a better organisation is needed— 
that is, “a common authority with a mind of its own 
and the means of carrying it into effect.’’ This is not 
supplied by the Head Masters’ Conference, which 
merely expresses pious opinions and suffers from dead 
inertia. Inspection is therefore put forward as a general 
panacea, but we hope it will be a long day before the 
great public schools lose their individuality in co- 
ordinate organisation ruled by Government inspection. 
“Fourth Form’’ would like to see the Head Masters’ 
Conference so reformed that all “resolutions should be 
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mutually binding,’’ while the Board of Education 
might have “a power of. veto on their decisions.’”?’ A 
like reform should be effected for the private prepara- 
tory schools, supplemented, too, by regular and 
universal inspection. Then the outlook of public 
schoolmasters should be enlarged, and, particularly, 
definite professional training should be established, 
instead of the present system of taking untrained men 
because they have a high Honour degree. But it is 
quite possible for the trained professional teacher to 
have a narrow outlook, and to work in a narrow groove 
of professionalism. Of this there is already plenty of 
evidence. At the same time, the idea of student-teachers 
is good, but very difficult to carry out in practice. We 
have not much faith in the psychological teacher, so 
largely exploited in modern works on education. There 
is too great a tendency nowadays for analytical self- 
consciousness to take the place of sound common sense. 
Of this over-consciousness, not unmixed with some 
sentimentality, there is not a little in this book. When 
all is seid and done, there is but a small residuum of 
effective practical reform suggested, though the author’s 
animus against compulsory Greek and Latin is evident 
enough. Nor can we consider proven the charge against 
the Public Schools of “constant and systematic failure’’ 
in their preparation of boys for the business of life. 
“The New Schoolmaster’s ’’ ideas of education appa- 
rently do not include religion. 





Stories of India, Moral, Mystica!, Spiritual and 
Romantic. By ROSE REINHARDT ANTHON. (Wm. 
Heinemann. 6s.) 


THESE thirty-one short stories are specimens of the 
literature in which Hindoos delight. The authoress 
obtained them from one of the most authoritative 
teachers of Hindoo wisdom, a gooroo. In many of 
them there is the vein of religion which dominates the 
thoughts of Oriental peoples. They are not exactly 
what we regard as fairy-tales, but they constantly turn 
on exhibitions of supernatural agency. Chiefly, they 
tell of Maharajas and Rajas, their doings, lapses, and 
repentances ; of the doctrine of Karma, of Yogis, her- 
mits and ascetics, refugees to the Himalayas; of birds 
and animals, and simple incidents of Eastern domestic 
life; of Princesses and other women. 

A tribute is paid to feminine beauty and virtue, to 
the influence and fortitude of women, while their fail- 
ings are not ignored. In some respects the stories would 
appeal to children, but there are ideas and allusions 
above young minds, such as to Krishna and Kali, and 
pagan beliefs of peoples to whom ‘“‘miracles are as 
natural as the air they breathe, and wisdom and poetry 
is the speech of their daily living,’’ to whom ‘‘the 
doings of the gods are incomprehensible and beyond 
understanding, and the gods are never far from those 
who love much and whom they love well.’”? Two points 
will probably strike the reader. First, the radical aver- 
sion of the Hindoo reciter to the Mahomedans, as 












evidenced in the story of Meera Bai, and in the last of 
the book; and, second, the racial animosity to “‘the 
white Siren,’’ a young Englishwoman who seduced a 
young Raja from his attachment to his devoted wife, 
to the ruin of the house. It may be hoped that this 
was a solitary, if not an imaginary, instance. The 
regard for Hinduism, on the part of the gooroo, is 
natural; otherwise, the stories will be appreciated for 
their novelty and freshness, and for the insight they 
afford into the Indian mind. 





Waves of Sand and Snow, and the Eddies Which 
Make Them. By VAUGHAN CORNISH. Illustrated. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. net.) 


MOosT people with any qualities of observation have 
noticed the regular ranks of “waves’’ or ripple-marks 
left in the sand when the tide has ebbed from a wide 
estuary, or even on a quiet beach. They are fascinating 
—all Nature’s patterns are—and many of us have 
wondered how they are formed, whether they are per- 
manent, and why they should be so regular. To 
answer these questions has been Mr. Cornish’s principal 
pursuit for several years; in the endeavour he has 
travelled half over the world, measuring and watching 
the movements of sand-waves in Egypt, observing the 
behaviour of snow-drifts and snow-ripples from end to 
end of Canada, studying the seismic waves of the great 
earthquake at Kingston, Jamaica, in 1907, and the 
“gravitation-waves’”’ in volcanic rock on the route of 
the Panama Canal, making notes on the ways of sand 
at Bournemouth, and visiting the estuaries of our rivers, 
always well equipped with keen eyes and a fine camera. 
The result of all this application is before us in a 
remarkable book, as interesting as the same author's 
volume on “Waves of the Sea’”’—and that is high praise. 
Some of these phenomena are created by wind-force, 
others by water; perhaps the most curious pages are 
those which deal with the variation of height and move- 
ment, as the wind rises or falls, in the sand-waves neat 
Cairo. 


Mr. Cornish treats of several other matters in this 
book—the strange “snow-mushrooms” of the Selkirk 
Mountains, British Columbia, for instance; he is always 
careful to write lucidly and to avoid technicalities 
which might bother the reader who has not specialised 
on the same themes; and his illustrations—88 photo- 
graphs, 30 diagrams, and two maps—are excellent. 
The book is a splendid stimulant to the reasoning 
powers, and whoever reads it will have learned a fresh 
language—a language which will give him a key to 
one more of those wonders which hitherto he had passed 
by either with indifference or with ignorant admiration. 





A Memorial Exhibition of the work of the late Sit 
Alfred East, R-A., P.R.B.A., R.E., will be held early 
in February at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 
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Fiction 
Temperaments 


Jacob Elthorne. By DARRELL FIGGIs. 
and Sons. 6s.) 


(J. M. Dent 


HERE are signs of the times in the prevalence of 
the lengthy novel of autobiography, wherein the 
hero, or villain—we are not always sure which he is— 
takes us confidentially through memories of his child- 
hood, button-holes us for a relation of his youthful 
escapades, reveals to us his sin-speckled middle age, 
and from the peak of maturity dismisses us with 
suspicions that we have not really read every word. 
Sometimes, indeed, he takes one whole book for child- 
hood and threatens us with several others later on. In 
the present instance one volume suffices ; Jacob Elthorne 
tells his story, for the most part lucidly and carefully, 
and the result is that we read more than three hundred 
pages of this closely printed novel with unqualified 
pleasure. 


The school-days of young Elthorne, the fights, the 
various masters, the grim, unsympathetic head, form a 
lively introduction; but it is when the raw lad enters 
the city office of his extraordinary uncle that his de- 
velopment begins to grip the reader. Ramsay, who 
was to remain his friend through life, gives him a copy 
of ‘Sartor Resartus,’’ and that starts his mind on its 
persistent quest. His marriage is at first happy. De- 
sirous of better things, yet not discontented, he and 
his Rhoda live in small rooms, he busy at his writing 
—for he has felt the call of his ideals and answers it 
—she helping him in many ways, and typing his ambi- 
tious semi-philosophical books. The books bring in 
little, and presently the discovery is made that Rhoda 
has the knack of writing ‘‘popular” stories. This is 
the pivot of the action. Between them, under an 
assumed name, they turn out these remunerative novels, 
he polishing her work and refusing to touch her money. 
When she can stand alone, he is at liberty to resume 
his own quiet, introspective books; but her notions are 
not his; he detests her ‘‘sloppy’’ fiction; taunts, re- 
criminations, reconciliations, and a final quarrel follow. 
She leaves him, and he returns to Ireland, the land of 
his birth, to live alone, happy in the friendship of the 
lowly folk who love him, contented to forget the past, 


So far, so good. To this point we read, fascinated; 
the whole conception is real and convincing. From 
this, however, for the concluding hundred pages, we 
follow Elthorne’s doings with disappointment. We 
shall not detail the remainder of the story; suffice it to 
say that the hero’s experiences seem to have changed 
him into an irritating, turgid person whose ‘spiritual 
development” leads him into a rather unpleasant love 
affair. It is an abrupt descent from the fine level of 
the previous part of the book. The author possibly 
meant it to be so; if his hero thus ran away with him, 
we have nothing more to say. 








There are passages of much beauty in this novel ; there 
are brief, keen sentences packed with thought and in- 
sight. Sometimes Elthorne is annoying, as when he 
tells his wife about his fifth book: ‘‘it’s I, because it’s 
better than I am, more than I am; the substance of 
what it wishes to deliver will concern man, in my faith, 
through all the progress of his eternal destiny.”’ He 
must have been a difficult person to live with. Ramsay 
is made to say, as Elthorne appears unexpectedly at 
his rooms one day, ‘‘Unexpected pleasures generally 
contribute in fruition what they lose through lack of 
anticipation’’—which we refuse to accept, for Ramsay, 
being a thoroughly nice fellow, would have been far 
more likely to say, ‘“‘Hello, old chap—how jolly to 
see you!’’ However, these are not very important 
matters; the main thing is that Mr. Figgis has written 
a good novel, with more thought than action—as is 
uow the fashion—and has made the greater portion of 
it a clear, convincing study of a difficult type of 
idealist. 





By G. K. CHESTERTON. (Methuen 


The Flying Inn. 
and Co. 6s.) 


ce 


IN these latter days the novel—once defined as “‘a 
smooth tale, generally of love’’—has been put to some 
strange uses. Many readers gladly accept it as an 
agreeable substitute for the pulpit. Mr. Chesterton 
finds it convenient, if not as a pulpit, at least as a 
rostrum. ‘‘The Flying Inn’”’ is the very reverse of a 
‘‘smooth’’ tale; and the element of love would appear 
to have been added as an after-thought. But it is an 
attack—brilliant, sustained, and relentless—on every- 
thing that its author most dislikes. Vegetarianism, 
teetotalism, Parliamentarianism, the higher criticism, 
model villages for model workmen, that fantastic fond- 
ness for the lower animals which is generally known as 
‘‘humanitarianism’’—all these things, and the things 
that are like unto them, come in for their due share of 
castigation. Waving aloft his standard—in this case 
it is a public-house sign—Mr. Chesterton appears as the 
prophet of a new crusade. To a wicked and perverse 
generation, a generation fed upon fads and nourished 
upon nonsense, he proclaims the new and startling 
gospel of Common Sense. 

The plot of the book—if one may legitimately use 
the word ‘‘plot”’ in connection with a story whose charm 
lies largely in its very discursiveness—is characteristic. 
A member of the governing classes—one Lord Ivywood 
-—has brought home from the East a belief in Moham- 
medanism. This belief he succeeds in imposing upon 
the English people with the assistance of Misysra 
Ammon, a diverting Turkish lecturer. One of the 
results of the new régime is that the sale of alcoholic 
liquors is prohibited, except in such public-houses as 
have a sign-board attached. And the Government have 
waged a relentless war on sign-boards. There is, in 
fact, only one left—the sign of the ‘‘Old Ship’’ at the 
little village of Pebbleswick-on-Sea. Then appears 
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upon the scene that herculean figure, Captain Patrick 
Dalroy. In Dalroy, England is fated to meet her new 
St. George. Accompanied by Humphrey Pump (the 
landlord of the ‘‘Old Ship’’), a huge cask of rum, an 
enormous cheese, and the dog named Quoodle, Dalroy 
tours England in a motor-car, planting the sign-board 
of the ‘‘Ship’’ before various houses, and dispensing 
rum to grateful crowds. The story ends with the final 
overthrow of Mohammedanism and the return of 
England to a creed of sanity. 


By far the best things in the book are the lyrics with 
which it is freely interspersed. And perhaps the best 
of these is the ‘‘Song of the English Drunkard.”’ 
Here is the first stanza: 


Before the Roman came to Rye or out to Severn strode, 

The rolling English drunkard made the rolling English 
road. 

A reeling road, a rolling road, that rambles round the 
shire, 

And after him the parson ran, the sexton and the squire ; 

A merry road, a mazy road, and such as we did tread 

The night we went to Birmingham by way of Beachy 
Head. 


A song like that simply clamours for music. It has 
the swing and the spirit of genuine folk-verse. But, 
indeed, the whole book abounds in good things that 
will be welcomed by all who have come to recognise in 
Mr. Chesterton an invigorating force in English 
literature. 





The Making of an Englishman. 
(Constable and Co. 6s.) 


By W. L. GEORGE. 


IN the closely printed pages—nearly 400—of this novel 
there is comparatively no description of scenery, no 
flights into metaphor. Mr. George has required all the 
space to depict the Englishman as seen through French 
spectacles, and he has done it well, although in some 
cases the native-born Britisher may complain that the 
author has drawn his conclusions from exceptional 
rather than typical cases. The story is autobiographical ; 
Lucien Cadoresse, a hot-blooded, energetic Frenchman 
from Bordeaux, comes as foreign correspondent to an 
English shipping firm in London, and from the day of 
his entry into the business he has one object in view— 
to become an Englishman. His—may we call it ?— 
evolution is a long but by no means dreary affair. The 
way he stumbles against custom, tradition, methods of 
business, and even love-making forms for the reader a 
series of amusing disasters. And Lucien, with his 
perseverance, is so ready to acknowledge his failures, 
so eager to seek advice and try again that it is not 
possible to feel anything but sympathy for him. At 
the same time it must be acknowledged that it is in his 
description of the Englishmen that the author’s best 
work is to be found. Two examples only of English 
girls are given with any detail, and one of them, the 
loud, forward, callous, and horribly ungrammatical 
daughter of the ‘“‘genteel’’ people with whom Lucien 





boards is not at all characteristic of her class. Edith, tine 
gentle, refined, and docile child of the prosperous City 
merchant, is well drawn; but where is the maiden of 
courage and resource, of energy and spirit, not only 
capable of giving the peace of Eden, but also of 
waging the maddest war when necessary? 





The Waters of Lethe. By DOROTHEA GERARD, 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.) 


THIS story of the brothers Viktor and Max is that 
which Ouida told of the brothers Cecil in ‘‘Under Two 
Flags”’ ; it is a story of a weak younger brother that has 
been told half a hundred or more times since Ouida’s 
novel, and in a great many cases the telling has been 
better done than it is here. Since this author has so 
often shown herself capable of giving us work of more 
than common interest, we feel entitled to an outspoken 
grumble at such a book as this from her pen, for it is 
gloomy to a point; it strains our credulity by going 
beyond inevitability, and it is marked by fictional tricks 
which destroy its reality. The strong elder brother who 
suffers in silence, even unto imprisonment, is a far too 
familiar type; his kind went out with Merriman, who 
knew how to portray him without making him a puppet. 
The weak younger brother, again, is not effective; we 
feel that he has been made to order and turned out 
before completion, for he fails to convince by reason of 
his slightness—as a character he needed far more 
lining-in to make him distinct and real. 


There is relief at the end of this gloomy story, after 
the death-bed scene in which the younger brother lies 
in the limelight, but, on the whole, it is a tragedy of 
a machine-made type, and neither tragedy nor comedy 
will stand the drawback of visible mechanism. Having 
read far better and more attractive works by the same 
author, we protest against this lapse into unnecessary 
gloom, and more earnestly do we protest against such 
a mechanical plot. And, protesting, we look for better 
things to come from Mme. de Longgarde’s pen. 





Dottoressa Maria Montessori (author of ‘“‘ The 
Montessori Method’’) has consented—in response to 
many requests from Italy, England, America, France, 
Germany—to give an International Training Course for 
Teachers in her Method of Education as applied to 
young children. The complete course will take four 
months. There will be thirty lectures on Theory, 
thirty hours of practice work and fifty hours of obser 
vation in ‘Children’s Houses.’’ ‘The lectures will be 
given in Italian, but will afterwards be read in English 
and French. At the end of the course an examination 
will be held, and diplomas given to those who are 
deemed capable. This training course will be under 
the patronage of Her Majesty the Queen Mother of 
Italy. 
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Among the Eskimos 


N the roof of the world is the Eskimo country. 
Few are its flowers; of trees there are none; 
illimitable are its summer muskegs and its eight-month 
winter snows. Yet the Eskimo is as jovial a soul as 
any that ever came from Southern lands where life is 
a joy. Heis a humorist, although he feeds on blubber 
and rotten fish; a sportsman, although he knows not 
soap and water ; and a good fellow, although the shift- 
less Cree despises him and calls him, in insult, 
“husky.”’ 

Scattered over a wide area of the North, living in 
tribes distinguishable to the traveller by slight lin- 
guistic differences and local habits and customs, the 
Eskimos from Greenland to the west coast of Hudson 
Bay are one and the same people. They have the same 
physical characteristics, live in much the same way, and 
think much the same thoughts on hunting and life and 
their visitors the white men. Even the fierce Nechilliks 
and Igluliks of the far, far North, with whom the 
various trading companies deal, as a rule, through other 
tribes acting as middle-men, have the same taboos, 
Angekoks, or witch-doctors, and quaint legends. 

Stunt, squat men, seldom averaging over five feet 
and a half, they are muscular and strongly built, but 
slow of limb and mind. With their curious slanted 
eyes and inflated nostrils, they are a people of dirt and 
laughter. The heavy black hair is worn by the males 
over the shoulders to protect their large ears. Across 
their thick lips comes the flash of perfect but dis- 
coloured teeth. Such is the Eskimo gentleman—the 
real lord of the North. As for the Eskimo belles, 
they, too, have their virtues. Beauty is a question of 
taste, and probably the Eskimo would not exchange 
his flat-faced, strong and sturdy mate, with dark brown 
eyes and natural bust, for the fairest chorus girl. Very 
often, too, when these girls have European blood in 
them, their looks are far from uncomely. 

But to arrive at a real understanding of the Eskimos 
you must spend a year at least among them; only thus 
can you arrive at a complete picture of their strange 
life, wherein trains and banks and offices and tele- 
phones have no part. Like all primitive races, they 
are a nomadic people living under the bright stars. 
So you may see an Eskimo’s health, wealth and con- 
tent; so, too, you may face starvation and hardship 
with him; and, again, you may watch the wages of 
the civilisation that leave him robbed of furs, pillaged 
of livelihood, and branded with disease. 

The Eskimo lives by the chase, for he neither ploughs 
ror farms. By means of the chase come his food and 
raiment and the fuel that is to warm him through the 
long Northern winter. His winter mansion is the igloo, 
or snow-house ; his summer home a /u zk, or tent of seal 
and deer-skins. When the days of the North begin 
to lengthen in January come the Eskimo’s hard times. 
For two months or more life is a burden, intolerable 
and bitter, yet fiercely clutched at for all its uncer- 
tainty. The ice is storm-seized, and the seals on which 
the Eskimo depends keep out in the open water. It is 








in this season the Southern Eskimo strikes his annual 
trail for the trading post, where he will barter a winter’s 
pelts for ammunition, tobacco and white men’s baubles. 
First, provisions for the way must be found, and at no 
other time are they so hard to secure. So it comes to 
pass that, with a little deer-meat reserved over from 
the autumn, and with a scant stock of seal, the com- 
pany sets forth. The long, narrow omattks are lashed, 
the dogs harnessed to them, and the trail goes on in 
stages. Generally, two or three families make them 
together. An old woman leads the way. Then come 
the dogs and the sleds, while scouting on each side 
wander the men in search of seal-holes on the ice. The 
short day wanes, and a small snow-house has to be 
built from a convenient hummock. A veteran tests the 
snow of the neighbourhood with his knife. The drift 
must be a single storm’s work, for then the snow is 
more compact. An oblong hole about five feet long, 
two or three feet wide, two feet deep is next cut; blocks 
are then taken from its clean face. Each block is six 
inches thick, a foot and a half deep and about two 
and a half long. One man wedges the blocks and 
another builds them round in a circle the size of the 
intended house. The first layer completed, the blocks 
are cut downward diagonally so that the next layer 
will take a spiral form and continue to cave up until 
the dome is closed by a keyblock. Women mortice the 
chinks with soft snow. The door is cut, and inside, 
opposite, is piled the snow-bed ; outside, a wind-shield 
of blocks protects the door from a drift. It is now the 
women’s task to make the place home within, while the 
husky braves feed their dogs. 


On the bed-pile go mats of closely-woven willow 
branches, then deer-skins and deer-skin sleeping-bags. 
The soapstone lamp is lighted and placed on a snow 
shelf between the door and bed. In it a wick of dry, 
pulverised moss is fed with deer-fat or seal-blubber ; 
the kettle is slung over it. The sleds outside are 
denuded and the dogs bedded. The most valuable 
sleds are ivory-shod; otherwise, they have whalebone 
runners. During the cold months these are sheeted with 
muck and frozen, to lessen friction, and for this the 
ice coating is renewed daily. The Eskimos now set 
their traps and go in for the night. So the trail goes 
on day after day, night after night, until in two months 
or so they come to the lonely traders of the North. 
Furs are given in and counters on a graded scale 
received—a white fox counting as one skin and some 
silver foxes as much as forty. The Eskimos then hand 
over the counters their tokens for the white man’s plug 
tobacco, his killing powder and shot, and his needles 
and fish-hooks, and whatever the trader can attract 
them with. 

For a while they hang round the post, always trading 
in their best clothes. But at the first sign of mild 
weather they migrate North again, now in large bands, 
on the cracking ice, where seals are in plenty near 
fissures. Eskimo life now is a sweet thing. It is the 
time of plenty; the famine is over; and the seals, bask- 
ing in herds on the sun-bathed ice, would fain think 
the same, until the stalking Eskimo ends their dream 
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with the bark of a bullet. It is a merry time and lasts 
till May. But now the days, cold and cloudy and of 
drifting snow, are done. Sometimes a river is beginning 
by June to look black, as though the water was rising 
through the ice and honey-combing it. By this time 
those who are bound inland for the summer have gone. 
With the melting days, igloo life is unbearable; roofs 
leak and have to be daily patched. The filth begins 
to smell offensively and germinate. It is the period 
of trial before the summer. The seal slaughter is a 
race carried on by the men with the disappearing ice. 


Meanwhile, the women are repairing tents, bags, and 
kyaks with the skins. Skins are being rotted for winter 
boots; wardrobes are being fitted out and renewed. 
Above all, the kyak, or narrow Eskimo boat with 
sharply pointed ends, must be made good for summer 
use. In the main, this boat is always the same, though 
there are tribal peculiarities about its bow or stern or 
width. It is a skin boat with an oval well in it. The 
frame is made of thin strips of wood, forming the gun- 
wales and keelson, kept in place by light ribs about a 
foot apart. The mechanical skill with which it is fitted 
can be judged from the fact that there is not a single 
nail in it, wooden pegs and sinew lashings holding it 
taut. When the frame is finished all the women at the 
camp join in sewing on the sealskin cover, for the task 
must be done at a sitting, before the skins dry. The 
seams are made with a double lap and are quite water- 
cight. Drying, the skin shrinks, and is as tight as a 
drum over the frame. 


The month of June is as happy a season for Eskimos 
as it is for brides with us. For once, in the North it is 
fine. Ducks and geese have flown to Northern latitudes. 
The Eskimo paddles away in his kyak as happy as the 
ducks, to harpoon the schools of white porpoise that 
attempt to steal up the larger rivers. The Arctic salmon 
teem in the shallows; sea-birds lay their eggs in 
myriads. Seals are found in open water, walruses drift 
round on ice-chunks, and deer come down to the coast. 


By the end of August the Eskimos have left the 
coast, going inland with their seal-skins full of seal 
or porpoise oil. Their goal is the barren grounds where 
the caribou collect in September for mating, before 
they go South. Here the Eskimo stays till the first 
snow falls and the dog-sleds can haul out the meat and 
skins. But, as the snow is soft, it often takes till well 
past Christmas before the coast is again reached and 
the new trip to the trader’s post is taken, beginning a 
new Eskimo year. 


Ottawa. BERNARD MUDDIMAN. 
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Messrs. Chatto and Windus will publish very shortly 
a book by Mr. Clive Bell, entitled ‘‘Art,’’ a work which 
deals with the visual art of all ages, but has special 
reference to Post-Impressionism and the newer art move- 
ments of the day, and includes what may prove to be 
a novel theory of zsthetics. Miss Mabel Ince’s new 
novel, ‘‘The Commonplace and Clementine,’’ will be 
published immediately by the same firm. 








Music 


HE production of “ Parsifal’’ at Covent Garden 
should serve to set at rest two questions which 
have arisen in connection with Wagner's last opera, and 
the answer to them ought not to be interesting to pro- 
fessedly musical people only. What will be the atti. 
tude of the Perfect Wagnerians, those for whom 
Wagner was a being more than mortal, one whose 
gravely expressed wish deserved to be regarded almost 
as a divine command, what will be their action now that 
Wagner’s behest has been set at nought, the sacred 
privilege of Bayreuth invaded, the unique opera given in 
an ordinary theatre, in a worldly city such as London? 
Twenty, nay ten years ago, we should have had from 
the stricter sect of the Wagnerian devotees a protest 
of the most impassioned kind. Thus to violate the 
dying testament of the Master would be as the violation 
of a grave. It was unthinkable that ‘‘Parsifal’’ should 
ever be laid hold of by common hands. Would not the 
right feeling of European nations at any rate protect 
them from the commission of such a crime? As for 
America, it was unhappily too probable that some at- 
tempt would be made there to infringe the rights of 
Bayreuth, and perhaps one could not be certain about 
France, a country where they neither fear God nor 
regard man. But in Germany, in England, surely 
‘‘Parsifal’’ would be safe from the spoiler? One thing, 
however, might be counted upon. No loyal pilgrim to 
the shrine of Bayreuth would ever perjure himself by 
going to see ‘‘Parsifal’? in an unauthorised theatre. 
There would be a general movement of indignation 
among the true Wagnerians; they would boycott all 
sacrilegious performances of the prohibited opera, and 
financial loss and disaster would certainly fall upon the 
wicked managers who had dared to transgress the 
tausician’s command. 

Such language has been repeated over and over again 
in our hearing by ardent spirits on their return from the 
annual journey to Bayreuth. But, of late, since the pro- 
duction of “Parsifal’’ all over Germany, in France, in 
Italy and in England became inevitable, their denounc- 
ing voices have been silent. We know, indeed, of 
several persons, formerly of the most fanatic temper, 
who have been so backsliding as to take seats for the 
Covent Garden performances, and we suspect that our 
friends are not ina minority. We will, however, wait 
and see. 

The more interesting of the two problems now in course 
of solution is this: Will ‘‘Parsifal,’’ when divested of 
the magic veil of sanctity which enwrapped it at Bay- 
reuth, make the same effect upon the minds of the im- 
pressionable which it used to among the hills of 
Bavaria? Will devout Wagnerians who hear it now for 
the first time come out into Bow Street with swelling 
hearts and moistened eyes? Will musicians find the 
opera as marvellous as they thought it before, now that 
they have experience of it in a new environment? That 
the power and beauty of a great deal of it can be lost 
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we do not believe. But we are prepared for admissions 
even by perfect Wagnerians that there is some measure 
of alloy in the gold of their idol. We hope that whatever 
people may say of ‘‘Parsifal’’ will be said with sobriety 
and consideration. If we are not to hear the ecstatic 
praise to which the majority of Bayreuth pilgrims have 
accustomed us, at any rate let us be spared any unkind 
or uncourteous criticism from those modernists who have 
grown up to years of musical discretion since the days 
when no one was safe from the infection of ‘‘Wagner 
fever.” Fault may be found with everything, even 
with ‘‘Parsifal’’; but it is a monument, a memorial of 
such greatness as the world does not too often see; a 
work that could have been conceived by none but a 
master of gigantic mind and force. By all means let it 
be approached with candour, but not with any desire to 
deface it. 





It was with unfeigned sorrow that we read the 
announcement that Mr. Henschel, aiter his next recital, 
will give no more concerts in London. There have 
been times when we have not enjoyed his singing, when 
we have had to disagree with his interpretations. But 
his influence has always been for good, and he is a 
great artist. Though his voice is not now in its prime, 
and is not completely under his control, his singing is 
still so much better than that of most of his younger 
rivals (if, indeed, he has any) that he might go on 
delighting us for many years to come. And though 
the voice shows the signs of wear, the playing is as 
incomparable as ever. When Mr. Henschel plays the 
accompaniments to such songs as Schubert’s “ Gany- 
mede,’’ “ Der Leiermann,’’ “ Fischerweise,’’ and Schu- 
mann’s “ Two Grenadiers,’’ as he did the other day, 
we declare that we would eagerly go again to hear him 
even though he did not sing the part for the voice. 
Will not his innumerable friends combine to use a 
gentle but firm coercion, and get him to withdraw his 
notice about “Last Recitals’?? It would be too hard 
upon the public to prevent their profiting by an exhibi- 
tion of art which no one but Mr. Henschel can give 
in such full measure. If M. Geloso and his brilliant 
colleagues were to say they would play no more 
quartets in London, it would be a very grievous but 
not an irreparable loss, for there are several quartet 
parties ready to play to us, though, none, perhaps, 
which in certain respects can equal them. But we know 
of no man who can sing and accompany himself like 
Mr. Henschel. 

The Geloso Quartet was lucky to have such a pianist 
as M. Cesare Geloso to play with them in Franck’s 
Quintet. He seemed to play by intuition rather than 
by study, just as his colleagues did, and the result was 
the most perfect performance of the Quintet we have 
ever heard. It must be fifteen years or more ago since 
Mr. Réné Ortmans introduced this most beautiful com- 
position to an English audience in the smaller Queen’s 
Hall. He was Franck’s apostle and pioneer; yet in 
spite of his efforts to make the great Frenchman known 
(though born a Belgian, he was naturalised in France) 
tow slowly has recognition come! Perhaps the weight 





of Franck’s genius will be the more permanently felt 
by us because of this. Sudden reputation is not always 
to be desired for a composer. But Franck is not 
neglected now. Two days after M. Geloso had given 
the Quintet, it was played again in Bechstein Hall by 
the ‘‘British Chamber Music Players,’’ Messrs. Albert 
Sammons, Eugene Goossens, Thos. Peatfield, Cedric 
and Herbert Sharpe. These gentlemen played it very 
finely ; still they gave the impression that they had to 
learn it, while whatever the Geloso Quartet plays 
sounds as if it was being played by instinct. Mr. Her- 
bert Sharpe has qualities of touch and style to equip 
him for such music as the twelve Preludes—the first 
series—of Debussy, but his imagination does not equal 
that of some of Debussy’s interpreters, and he is some- 
thing too serious for music of this kind. 

At Queen’s Hall, last Saturday, Sir Henry Wood pro- 
duced ‘‘The Song of the Earth,”’ a Symphony for Tenor 
Solo, Contralto Solo, and Orchestra, by Gustav Mahler, 
the famous chef-d’orchestre who died prematurely a 
year or two ago. To him we personally owe a debt of 
gratitude for the most perfect performance of several 
operas which we have ever had the privilege of listening 
to. This was at Vienna. As a composer we cannot 
think he was so eminent as he was when directing an 
opera. The third, fourth and fifth of the movements of 
which “The Song of the Earth”’ consists are very pleasant 
to hear; and the rest, though not enlivening, are no 
doubt the work of a master of orchestra! writing. But 
the level of inspiration is not very high. Even in the 
charming third movement, which was encored, the 
themes are not of that distinguished kind which come to 
the born composer. Miss Doris Woodall and Mr. Ger- 
vase Elwes sang the solos like the artists that they are, 
but Mr. Elwes was not quite sufficiently audible in the 
long first movement. Mme. Elly Ney played Brahms’ 
first Pianoforte Concerto very well indeed, and Mr. 
Hamilton Harty’s ‘‘Comedy Overture’’ concluded what 
was certainly an interesting concert. 





In the Learned World 


NE of the standing puzzles of physics is gravita- 
tion, the most important force in the world, in- 

the study of which we are hardly further forward than 
we were in the days of Newton. That all bodies attract 
one another in proportion to their mass is taken as an 
axiom, since it is the only way that has yet occurred to 
us of accounting for the revolution of the planets round 
the sun, or for the fact that a bullet fired from a rifle 
does not travel on for ever in a straight line. It was 
also experimentally proved by Cavendish, who showed 
that a large leaden ball exercised a visible attraction 
upon a small copper one placed near it. Yet the 
nature of this force is entirely hidden from us, and 
about the only guess that offers any real explanation 
regarding it is that of Le Sage of Geneva, who 
suggested in 1818 that everything was exposed to a 
constant bombardment or rain of particles, from which 
its mass shielded it on one side. Professor 
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Einstein has lately examined the question of gravita- 
tion with respect to what is called the principle of 


of the earth through space, all our measures of length 
and the like must be relative, and not absolute. At the 
late Congress of Natural Sciences at Vienna, Professor 
Einstein drew attention to this and to the experiments 
of Edtvés, which go to show that in an isolated system 
the inertia and the weight are the same, and that the 
product of the attractive force of the earth and of the 
centrifugal force set up by its rotation is the same, 
whatever be the substance employed. The chief prac- 
tical result of his calculations showed that the mass of 
a point was increased, and not diminished, by the 
presence of other masses in its neighbourhood, and that 
inertia, which he defines as reaction against accelera- 
tions, cannot be estimated absolutely, but only by 
differences of acceleration. 

Not entirely unconnected with this are the ideas put 
forward by M. Fournier d’Albe in a recent number of 
“Scientia.’’ According to him, the ether, which Lord 
Salisbury said only furnished a nominative to the verb 
to undulate, does not really exist, and the atmosphere, 
as we pass upward from the earth, gets gradually more 
rarefied until, in the inter-planetary spaces, there is— 
a void. Yet this “void,’’ to use a convenient bull, 
is traversed by electrons or tiny particles of 
negative electricity which are constantly being thrown 
off by the sun, and which eventually reach our earth. 
This is not very far from the bombardment theory of 
Le Sage above mentioned, and derives some colour from 
the experiments lately made in mines and other places, 
which seem to indicate the existence of a constant radia- 
tion of electrons coming from some hitherto undetected 
source. At any rate, such speculations are not entirely 
barren, since they give us a glimpse of a conquest of 
Nature greater than any yet seriously attempted. We 
all know what use Mr. H. G. Wells made of the pos- 
sibility of doing away with gravitation in his “First 
Men in the Moon’’; but it is to be hoped that, if M. 
Fournier d’Albe’s conception of the universe as a huge 
vacuum tube in which all matter is like particles of gas 
be well founded, no one will attempt to destroy the 
vacuum without due consideration. 


In more sublunary matters, researches into the evolu- 
tion of animal forms and the causes which lead to their 
variation have of late made some advances. M. de 
Vilmorin has lately described to the Académie des 
Sciences experiments made by him in the crossing of 
dogs with marked peculiarities, such as the Schipperkes, 
or tailless dogs, at one time fashionable. He finds 
that tailless varieties are never pure-bred, but are what 
are called, in the new nomenclature, heterozygotes, or 
the result of the union of parents bearing dissimilar 
characteristics. Long-tailed dogs, on the other hand, 


have what he calls fixed recessive characteristics—that 
is to say, those which, in crosses between individuals 
each of which bear one of the same Mendelian pair, 
entirely disappear in the first hybrid generation. From 
seventeen crossings between long-tailed male dogs with 
short-tailed or tailless mates, a hundred puppies have 


_ rest either very short tails or none at all. 
relativity, which asserts that, owing to the movement | 








resulted, of which fifty-two have had long tails and the 
This seems to 
be in strict accord with the so-called Law of Mendel. 
Four crossings between tailless dogs have, however, 
given thirteen puppies, of which five only had long 
tails. 

A curious discovery is announced by Mie. 
Drzewina, a Roumanian lady domiciled in Paris, who 
has done much to make biological facts intelligible to 
the general public. M. Paul Marchal has discovered, 
according to her, a race of insects who are abolishing 
the difference between the sexes, or, rather, are realising 
the dreams of the more fanatical feminists, by doing 
away with the males. Among the Chermes pini, a race 
of aphides which frequent pine forests, M. Marchal has 
lately observed a great predominance of females, 
having counted, he says, between June and July, 
several hundreds of thousands of females and not a 
single male. The curious thing is that this variety has 
abandoned in France the sexual reproduction which it 
practises farther East, and has returned to partheno- 
genesis, or the production of descendants by the female 
without male assistance. To this it may be said that 
this may either be a local accident preceding the total 
extinction of the race, and probabiy due to 
unfavourable local conditions, or an _ error of 
observation arising from a periodical slaughter of the 
males by the unsexed females, such as takes place 
among the bees. This last seems not impossible, since 
it is said that the wings which generally distinguish the 
adult females are markedly absent in those specimens of 
Chermes pini which M. Marchal has been observing. 
Possibly the winged females have all emigrated and are 
producing elsewhere properly sexed descendants, while 
the imperfectly developed females have remained 
behind after having slaughtered or expelled the males. 
It does not seem in that case as if the outlook were 
hopeful for the continuance of these Amazons or 
suffragettes. 

At the first meeting this year of the Académie above 
referred to, the new president, M. Appell, drew atten- 
tion in a formal allocution to the constant and audible 
conversations that went on during the reading of 
papers, not only between the Academicians present, but 
between members of the august body and those of the 
outside public. | He proposed that there should be 
blazoned on the wall, in letters of gold, the words, 
“Listen one to the other,’’ which looks as if they did 
not always manage things better in France. F. L. 








‘“‘Blush Rose,’’ a soldier’s romance in the days of 
Louis XIV, is the title of a novel by Ernest Alfred 
Vizetelly, the well-known translator of Zola’s works, 
who writes under the pen-name of “‘Le Petit Homme 
Rouge” of the Tuileries. The story, which 
is based on the French of Amédée Achard, has 
been compared to ‘‘ The Three Musketeers,’’ and 
gained for its author in the French the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. It is now ready, published by 
Holden and Hardingham. 
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The Theatre 


“The Music-Cure” at the Little 
Theatre 


F this be nonsense, as the author says, we hope Mr. 
Bernard Shaw will utter it again and again. “The 
Music-Cure ’’ is gay and quite irresponsible and wildly 
amusing on the surface, but it possesses lower depths 
of sociological observation, and is instinct with the 
lively wit which Mr. Shaw sometimes hides from us 
so perversely. 

The opening is perhaps a little laboured. When 
Lord Reginald Fitzambey, an Under-Secretary, who 
has bought some famous shares and is being bullied 
by his chief and others, tells his doctor he shall go out 
of his mind, it is rather too bad of Dawkins to retort 
with the ancient statement “that most of us would not 
have far to go.’”’ There are other examples of this 
forced and antique humour until it is made known to 
us that the duchess, Reggie’s mamma, is sending a 
famous pianist, Strega Thundridge, to the hotel to 
play the worried Under-Secretary back to health. 
When that beautiful lady comes upon us, Reggie is 
under the influence of a strong narcotic, and some have 
thought that his charming scene with Strega is a dream. 
We hope not. For the Lord Reggie of the play to 
have lived through such an experience would have been 
quite possible ; quaint and laughter-provoking as it is, 
there is truth in it—would men observingly distil it 
out. 

Miss Madge McIntosh, who has played so many im- 
portant parts, never appeared to greater advantage 
than in the curious character of Strega. As she takes 
off her hat and bows to the crowd who wait outside 
the hotel, in the hope of hearing her play, we note 
that her hair seems to be a lovely green and silver. 
This is symbolic, we presume, of her many qualities. 
Just what they are and just how she and Reggie find 
that they can make each other happy you will surely 
wish to see for yourself. To tell the little story would 
be to interrupt the pleasure of the audience, but we 
may hint that the skilful introduction of both classical 
music and the sort of composition that is furtherest 
away from it is an important part of the “cure,’’ and 
that all who like the work of Mr. Shaw, in his gayest 
mood, will be delighted with this, the latest of his long 
series of stage plays. 


——— 


“The Queen’s Champion” at the 
Aldwych Theatre 


THis play is constructed on the most popular lines. 
It is one of those delightful, conventional, regal 
fomances of a Slavonic State such as we were made 
familiar with some years ago. But Mr. Graham Hill 
and Mr. Hubert Ericsen, the authors, are not content 
to give us only the old grandiloquent speeches, the old 











noble sentiments, the old bravery and narrow escapes, 
the well-worn chivalrous outbursts of the hero and the 
modest grandeur of the Queen, but they add to all 
this the humour and common sense of a brave Canadian 
gentleman—most fortunately a millionaire. This 
character appears as Andrew Dalton, and bursts upon 
the country of Dalitza when it is seething with dis- 
content, starving, and doubtful in its mind as to 
whether its not too agreeable crown shall be given to 
its rightful Queen Natalie or her wicked cousin, the 
young Prince Vaska. You will imagine what a number 
of plots and counter-plots arise out of the situation, 
for Dalton is really Prince Andreas, another cousin of 
the Queen, the son of a splendid father who married 
for love, was banished from Dalitza, and made a huge 
fortune—a trifle of which eventually pays the army 
and saves the people in what was once his native land. 
Given the delicate and beautiful Queen, the romantic 
Canadian Prince, who intended to claim the throne, 
but, seeing and knowing Natalie, is ready to be her 
champion and nothing more; accept the sadly wicked 
Prince Vaska, with his evil friends, Baron Holstein 
and Alena, the lady-in-waiting to the Queen, and you 
have ready to hand the material for one of those excit- 
ing, picturesque, highly coloured, romantic dramas in 
four acts which should long fill the Aldwych Theatre 
and echo for many a day throughout the English- 
speaking world. 

Mr. James Carew does much to make the ever-ready 
hero new and true. He speaks his most romantic lines 
as though he felt them; he presents a character instead 
of an example of type, and he forces belief upon his 
audience even in the most difficult and doubtful situa- 
tion. Having brought heaps of money to his country, 
and found that he loved Natalie better than the crown 
itself, he nobly sets aside his birth and exclaims, “I 
have no right in Dalitza except the right to live or 
die for Dalitza’s Queen!” After a hundred ingeni- 
ously arranged adventures, in which Dalton’s comic 
servant, Hawkins, plays a merry part, and in which 
the hero proves himself a champion in deed and word, 
we discover that he is to live for the Queen. For 
Prince Vaska’s extreme wickedness is no good against 
the combination of virtue, dollars, and love and 
courage. 

Many of the characters are a trifle conventional, but 
none the less welcome to the audience on that account. 
Mr. Carew, however, hold high the banner of romance, 
and Miss Una Venning plays the Queen with quite 
unusual charm and delicacy. Among all the well 
presented parts in the drama, and there are about 
twenty-five, Mr. Lawrence Leyton, as the bad Baron 
Holstein, is extremely neat and effective and convincing. 
In many scenes he gives a touch of reality to the cir- 
cumstances which does not always appear to be supplied 
by the authors. 

For those who enjoy these boldly-drawn, romantic 
stories of kingdoms, love, and passionate encounters, 
‘‘The Queen’s Champion’’ is the ideal play, for, ac- 
cording to its convention, it never has a dull moment 
and it is strongly acted throughout the cast. Mr. Jack 
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Haddon is an old-fashioned villain of a Prince such as 
Dalitza would surely produce, and Miss Joy Chatwyn 
is as handsome and cunning and naughty a plotter as 
you can ever hope to meet in the world of melodrama. 
The piece is well mounted and runs its course without 
the slightest halt or time for analysis or anything 
bothering of that kind. 


Mr. H. B. Irving at the Palace 
Theatre 


THOSE playgoers who find the performances at the 
theatres too long and those who consider the usual 
music-halls too full of smoke and noise will always 
discover a delightful entertainment at the Palace. 


Just now Mr. H. B. Irving is making his first appear- 
ance upon the same variety stage as several other actor- 
managers have done. This week he has chosen “ The 
Van Dyck,’’ adapted from the French by Mr. Cosmo 
Gordon Lennox, the rapid one-act play in which Sir 
Herbert Tree was so overwhelmingly effective some time 
ago at His Majesty’s. Mr. Irving’s method is different, 
but highly amusing and powerful as the extraordinary 
thief, Arthur Blair Woldingham, while his self-satisfied 
and mean victim, John Peters, is excellently represented 
by Mr. Tom Reynolds. The grace and distincyon 
with which Mr. Irving endows every character he plays 
is not lacking in his Woldingham, but he is lighter, 
gayer, more in the mood of a kind of tragic farce, than 
is usual. The play appeared exactly to suit the Palace 
audience, who greatly cheered the actors. After “ The 
Van Dyck”’ of Mr. Lennox we appear to leap back- 
ward in point of time, and welcomed Miss Vesta Tilley, 
in new characters, looking the same and singing in the 
same way as we remember her twenty years ago. Her 
song, “ The Army of To-day’s All Right,” recalls and 
repeats victories of far-off times. Miss Tilley is just 
as popular, if not more so, than of old, but her method 
undoubtedly “ dates,’’ and her songs are not quite good 
enough for so gifted and lively a lady. 


Another charming part of the programme is that 
given to the beautiful dances of the beautiful Mlle. 
Regine Flory. For our part, we should never grow 
tired of “Le Cygne’’ of Saint Saéns as she dances it, 
nor weary of her superb Egyptian poses. There are 
ever so many other interesting people at the Palace just 
now, but those we have mentioned would be enough to 
fill an even larger and less comfortable and beautiful 
house. 


The Little Theatre 


MR. KENELM FOSS is making the fullest and wisest use 
of his comfortable and agreeably decorated little play- 
house in the Adelphi. At first its patrons showed signs 
of being rather esoteric and attenuated, but recently, 
since the seating has been rearranged and the prices 
made to suit with those of other theatres, the ‘‘Little’’ 
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has become a great favourite with all those interesteg 
in the art of the stage. 

Apart from the evening programme, in which Mr. 
Chesterton’s ‘‘Magic’’ and Mr. Shaw’s ‘‘Music-Cure” 
are sure of success there are frequent interesting experi. 
ments of an afternoon. One of the most original of 
these has been a new production of a familiar Shake. 
spearean play, hauntingly familiar, yet so curiously new 
in its latest form. 


MR. POEL’S NEW STAGE VERSION OF 
“HAMLET.” 


We have been bored and entranced by various Han. 
lets in our time, but we were immensely entertained 
by Mr. William Poel’s cleverly arranged version. To 
some extent it appeared as though we were looking 
on at a play which was at once vaguely remembered and 
more than half forgotten. 

In this new version, it is the conscience of the King 
and, in the earlier acts, the importance of Polonius, 
which are mainly brought to our notice. Many pas. 
sages from the tragedy which are usually left out are 
herein played, many delicate points of view which other 
producers have overlooked, or thought well to do with 
out, are now fully set forth before the audience. 


Mr. Poel arranges his stage or platform with steps 
leading to the auditorium and doors right and left 
through which all the characters of the play have their 
exits and their entrances. If you are near the front you 
are on intimate terms with them, a feeling which is 
increased by their frequently addressing you more or 
less directly. 

As a whole we consider Mr. Poel’s experiment of 
great interest and value to the stage. It is true that he 
gives us a Queen who is old and uninteresting, a Hamlet 
who is without much dignity, an Ophelia far nearer to 
life than the usual tragic heroine of the play, but in 
revenge he presents us with a thousand new views and 
turns of phrase, and an ensemble which carries our 
imagination immediately to the period of the original 
production. He tells us, in effect, that the “stage 
business” in this version is not supposed to be that m 
use in Shakespeare’s time, but rather as it is presumed 
Londoners, in the year 1600, would have interpreted 
the dramatist’s intention from the dialogue, as they 
heard it spoken from the platform of the Globe Play: 
house. Such subtlety is now used in the presentation of 
‘“‘Hamlet”’ that we feel we should see it several times 
before venturing to point to matters that appear to us an 
excess of refinement. In the meantime, we can praise 
the whole effect and congratulate Mr. Esme Percy and 
Miss Kirsleen Graeme and their company on a remark 
able production of a classic drama. As Claudius Mr. 
Desmond Brannigan was interesting and convincing 
throughout his scenes, as his Queen, Miss Edith Evans, 
had the difficult task of creating a new personage. If 
Mr. Poel is right in his view that Gertrude was elderly 
and unsympathetic, Miss Evans was successful. Mr. 
Esme Percy as Hamlet began well, but the difficulties 
of his pretended madness over-tried his skill. The true 
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efiect was lost in what appeared to be mere folly. The 
new Ophelia was homely and engaging. Miss Judith 
Wogan not only has charm, but uses her intellect with 
convincing results. Two ladies played Rozencrantz 
and Guilderstern with some skill, and Mr. Poel gave 
ys the best and cleverest Polonius we have ever chanced 
to meet. We trust we may soon see the new version of 
“Hamlet ’’ again. 


The vogue of the one-act play is approaching the 
height of its fame. It is a delightful form of stage- 
work, and, now that the variety theatres produce such 
pieces, there is no reason why it should not prove well 
worthy, from the worldy point of view, of the attention 
of the most gifted of our dramatists. 


ONE GOOD TURN 


On Tuesday, Mr. Foss gave us three pieces which 
will add immensely to the repute of the short play. 
That by Mr. Martin Swayne and Mr. Eille Norwood 
is called a nightmare, but it is more of the nature of 
one of those vigorous Grand Guignol plays that are 
quickly growing into deserved popularity. 

Mr. Eille Norwood as George Sanderson represents 
a young man who, having come into a fortune, enjoys 
a wild night and falls among thieves. These have 
ready for him an elaborate plot by which he is made 
to believe that he can be arrested as a murderer. The 
scene is a bedroom in which Sanderson awakes to find 
one man seemingly murdered, and a lady in bed, who 
quickly telephones for what appears to be a sham 
policeman. Sanderson eventually ransoms himself 
from the gang without knowing how completely he 
has been swindled and made a fool of. The little 
play is brisk in action and clever in surprises, and 
admirably acted by Mr. Norwood as well as by Mr. 
James Berry, the pseudo-constable, and Miss Barbara 
Everest as the charming lady who so effectively assists 
the gang. “One Good Turn”’ would prove very wel- 
come at those halls where an exciting and cleverly 
played short drama is enjoyed. 


“THE LADIES’ COMEDY,” 


by Mr. Maurice Hewlett, transports us to Venice in the 
year 1700. His play is an arrangement of complica- 
tions, in which a lady appears as a man and a man 
asamaid. The intrigue is simple, delicate, candid. 
The comedy is like a beautiful fan by Conder, a slight, 
amusing, colourful piece of artificiality in three panels, 
as it were. 

The widow, Donna Camilla, perfectly played in the 
earliest eighteenth century manner by Miss Gwen John, 
is beloved by a shrewd boy of Venice, who, notwith- 
standing his many mannish qualities, manages to take 
service with the Donna as her maid. But soon a 
gallant and his servant hurry from Mantua. One is 
supposed to be a cousin of the Donna, the Count 
Galeotti-Galeotto, but is really a lady, Isotta. The 
other is the real Galeotto. The development of the 
plot is like a seventeenth century Venetian masquerade, 


masculine maid, Mr. Armstrong, who is so excellent in 
Mr. Shaw’s “ Music-Cure,’’ acts a very onerous part 
with the greatest finesse and courage. He is admir- 
able, but all the parts in Mr. Hewlett’s comedy are 
well played, and the result is a most pleasing, lively 
trifle, full of neat phrases and happy situations. 

After two such admirable productions, Mr. Foss sur- 
prised with the intense power of his own play, in 
one short act, 


RAHAB 


The characters are the Woman, Miss Ruth Mackay; 
her Maid, Miss Ada Marius; a Visitor, Mr. Baliol 
Holloway. The story is bold and simple. Miss Mac- 
kay’s picture of a woman of the oldest profession is 
true without being cruel or in any way overdone. Her 
harsh religious maid is made a stern thing of beauty 
by the manner in which Miss Marius plays it. The 
Visitor, a Salvationist whose son has killed himself 
because of the woman, comes to the flat to avenge the 
death of his boy. The woman tricks him again and 
again, and, having won her life and promised to re- 
form, she makes love to the strong man who came 
to murder and believed he had saved a brand from the 
burning. In his last passion of disgust he crushes 
the life out of the woman, who prays him to hold her 
even more strongly in her last agony. 

There is observation and skill and character and 
tragic beauty in this episode, all of which qualities 
were displayed by the three accomplished actors en- 
gaged with almost startling effect. Three such short 
plays as these, so admirably acted, should make a 
welcome regular programme. EGAN MEw. 





Notes and News 


Messrs. George Allen and Co., Ltd., publish this 
week a book on the Land Question, entitled ‘‘ Lloyd 
George and the Land,”’ by G. E. Raine, the author of 
‘‘The Real Lloyd George.” The book, besides con- 
taining a trenchant criticism of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Land Campaign, unfolds alternative proposals which 
have the support of a number of influential Unionist 
M.P.’s. 





Mr. John Lane will publish this week ‘‘With the 
Russians in Mongelia,” by H. G. C. Perry-Ayscough 
and Captain R. B. Otter-Barry, with an introduction 
by Sir Claude Macdonald, G.C.M.G., and fifty illus- 
trations, at 16s. net. This volume supplies the public 
need of a really authoritative work, and describes in 
attractive style the latest developments in the drama 
recently enacted in this corner of the world. 


The Liberal Berliner Boérsen Courier and the non- 
party Berliner Neueste Nachrichten for January 22, 
publish a report to the effect that they have it on good 
authority that the clauses of the British-German Treaty 
will be made public in Berlin and in London simultane- 
ously at the commencement of March. They principally 
refer to the settlement of economic questions in Anatolia 
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The annual general meeting of the Peasant Arts 
Fellowship will be held on Wednesday, February 11, 
at 3.30 p.m. Lord Henry Bentinck is to take the chair. 
He will be supported by Mr. L. March Phillipps, Mr. 
R. Sandeman, Mr. Godfrey Blount, Dr. Greville Mac- 
Donald, and others, who will speak specially in refer- 
ence to the work already done by the Fellowship, as 
well as of the aims and opportunities before it. 


The Baroness Albert d’Anethan, a sister of Sir Rider 
Haggard and of Lieut.-Col. Andrew C. P. Haggard, 
has written a novel of Japanese life, ‘“The Twin-Soul 
of O’Take San,’”’ which tells of two Englishwomen and 
a delightful Japanese girl. The Baroness has lived for 
fifteen years in Japan in diplomatic circles, and has 
therefore an intimate knowledge of things and people 
Japanese. The book is to be published by Stanley 
Paul and Co. 


The present series of lectures at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum has reference to various sections of the 
Metalwork Collections. The first, on Ironwork, was 
given on Thursday last, by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner. 
It will be followed by lectures on ‘‘English Leadwork”’ 
by Mr. Lawrence Weaver, F.S.A., on February 12; on 
“‘Silversmithing’’ by Mr. Herbert Maryon, on the 19th; 
on ‘‘English Silversmiths’ work of the Medieval and 
Tudor periods,’’ by Mr. W. W. Watts, on the 26th; 
and on “‘ Jewellery’? by Mr. R. B. Rathbone, on Thurs- 
day, March 5. 


Messrs Crosby, Lockwood and Son announce the 
forthcoming publication of a new study of ‘‘The Wars 
of the Roses,’’ by-Mr. R. B. Mowat, M.A., Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
The period covers a national crisis of the highest signi- 
ficance and leads up to the established Tudor Monarchy 
and the Reformation. The author’s aim is to trace the 
causes of the crisis and its results, and to decide upon 
their relative importance with a discriminating view to 
the wider issues of modern history. The book con- 
tains several genealogical tables and a map printed in 
colours. The author’s name appears on the Lists of 
Examiners of the Universities of London and Edin- 
burgh. 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LANCELOT LAWTON 


THE PROBLEM OF EMPIRE 


- HE drastic action of General Botha in deporting 

ten Labour agitators from South Africa brings 
into prominence a problem of Imperial importance. 
Let us hasten to add that it is not our intention in 
this column to discuss in a partisan spirit the rights 
or wrongs of the particular case at issue. Even were 
we inclined to take sides as to the relations between 
Capital and Labour in the Union, we would prefer 
to postpone decision until fuller information is avail- 
able. The existence of the Imperial problem to which 
we have alluded has not necessarily been created by 
the strong action of the South African Government. 
That, however, in consequence, it has become urgent 





——————____ 


is certainly manifest. It may be that General 
faced with a situation that threatened civil war, Was 
justified in resorting to unusual measures. As to th, 
legal aspect of his policy, it would seem that he jg 
prepared to rely upon the principle that in the preseng 
of supreme danger the State can do no wrong, }y 
other words, while the individual is responsible to the 
law, the State in turn, responsible to the community 
of individuals, may take any course that is deemed 
necessary for public safety. 

Much has been made of the fact that martial Jay 
had been declared, but we are yet to learn that unde 
martial law the subject may be deprived the right of 
trial. Assuming that the conditions prevailing approxi. 
mated those to be found in a country at war, we ar 
still unable to find precedent for General Botha’s 
remarkable act. Even in war the process, formal 
though swift, of a drumhead court-martial decides the 
guilt or otherwise of the worst malefactor. But, a 
already implied, we are not inclined to discuss at 
length what might be termed the local political aspect 
of the unfortunate incident. The Imperial problem 
that once again has been brought to the front is far 
more serious than any issue between Capital and 
Labour on the Rand. Ai critical examination of 
General Botha’s motives within narrow limits can 
scarcely help us to come to a decision as to whether 
or not ‘he was justified. For we must remember that, 
grave as are the obligations of General Botha as 
Premier of South Africa, they are light compared with 
the responsibility of his Imperial duty. Whatever 
view may be taken of his conduct, we must not forget 
that it received the endorsement of the representative 
of the Crown on the spot, Lord Gladstone. To this 
circumstance we attach more importance than to 
another, urged in many quarters, and that is the right 
of South Africa, as a self-governing Dominion, to 
pursue any course which she may consider best in her 
own interests. In principle this last argument appears 
to be unassailable; but in certain contingencies too 
literal an interpretation of principle may be fraught 
with the utmost danger. One of these contingencies 
may conceivably arise out of a case where the local 
convenience of a_ self-governing Dominion enters 
violently into conflict with the traditions and aspira- 
tions inseparable from the British conception of liberty, 
which have in a large measure tended to make the 
British Empire the glorious structure that it is to-day. 
Bearing this possibility in mind, we are bound to admit 
that the outlook for Imperial unity is an unpromising 
one. 

As things are, the foundations of the Empire are st 
in shifting sands, and to steady them will require all 
the ballast of sane statesmanship the Empire can com- 
mand. We, in England, are at present in no state o! 
mental calm, such as is necessary for a true realisation 
of the significance of this South African incident. We 
have our own sordid domestic troubles. Party feeling 
runs high; Labour and Capital are at each other's 
throats ; social reform has become somewhat soiled with 
class warfare; and through all these manifestations 
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of unrest there stands out the striking fact that by 
means of the franchise the working man is sweeping 


;is way towards power. Thus General Botha’s action 
fnds England herself divided into camps. On the one 
jand he is assailed as an autocrat unworthy of the 
protection of a freedom-loving race; while on the 
other hand he is hailed as a strong man who alone 
is capable of quelling the insidious unrest of the age. 
Nevertheless, underlying these exhibitions of the par- 
tisan spirit we find that serious men of all shades of 
opinion are in agreement to a certain extent. That is 
to say, few are to be found who are really satisfied 
with General Botha’s drastic methods, and all alike 
are nervous as to whether, indeed, the traditional 
principle of British liberty has not been outraged. On 
the other side we find frank detestation of anarchy, 
the fear that Labour might rise to power by employing 
the method of the dynamitard. 

It is evident, then, that sanity has not left us. But 
it is equally clear that the time has arrived when we 
must distinguish between the healthy rivalry of the 
party spirit and the poisonous prejudice of partisan- 
ship. In other words, the men of temperate thought 
have become more than ever indispensable, not only for 
the management of our domestic affairs, but also for 
the safeguarding of the very existence of the Empire. 
To-day it is not enough that we merely think Im- 
perially; we must act Imperially. Students of the 
British Empire have frequently drawn attention to the 
incontrovertible truism that our Imperial rule rests upon 
its elasticity, and have found in this elasticity what 
they have termed the real strength of our Imperial 
sway. To be frank with ourselves, we have governed 
along the lines of least resistance, and the noble pro- 
portions of the Empire as it exists to-day form a 
wonderful monument to the wisdom, in this respect, 
of British statesmanship. But who, viewing impartially 
the Imperial problems that confront us now, can deny 
that there is urgent need for a reconsideration of 
policy? In later years the whole aspect of our Imperial 
dominion has been changed, and no longer is self- 
complacent indulgence in keeping with that swift pro- 
gress which found its inception in elasticity of rule. So 
long as problems menacing to the integrity of the 
Empire as a whole have not arisen, non-interference 
with the youthful vigour of our Colonies; though a 
negative, represented an exceedingly valuable asset of 
statesmanship. In those days there was no danger 
that the traditional principles that made for the great- 
ness of our race and rule would be undermined. But 
now, non-interference, carried to extreme lengths, 
creates the impression that we are merely ignoring ugly 
and inconvenient problems—in other words, that we 
are shirking the obligations of rule. For we must not 
forget that our Colonies have become adult members 
of the Imperial family. 

As far as South Africa is concerned, we have intro- 
duced into this family circle an alien people knowing 
not as yet the principles and traditions which we hold 
dear to our hearts. Elsewhere the problem that has 
arisen in South Africa could hardly be repeated. For 









in Canada, Australia, and New Zealand the British 
strain, with British ideals, predominates. Neverthe- 
less, viewed apart altogether from the incident 
which has suggested this article, we see on all sides 
Imperial problems of acute gravity shaping themselves. 
There is the question of Asiatic immigration that does 
not concern the domestic interests of Great Britain, but 
that, without exception, troubles all our Dominions be- 
yond the Seas. Then, arising out of this question, 
with which unfortunately we have but little sympathy, 
there is the natural desire of the Colonies to possess 
their own navies. We have left unpatrolled the seas 
that wash their shores, and is it to be wondered at that 
they should become alarmed for the safety of their 
homes? Thus, by a too rigid adherence to the policy of 
convenient elasticity, like a neglectful parent we have 
ignored the problems of our growing family and are 
faced with the shadow of Imperial disintegration. 
South Africa has taken advantage of this elasticity to 
pursue her own course. As for the future only con- 
structive Imperial statesmanship can find the remedy. 
Without excessive centralisation surely some system of 
practical co-operation in the promotion of British ideals 
might be devised. 





MOTORING 


OURING members of the Automobile Association 
and Motor Union will be interested to know that 
arrangements have now been completed for the 
establishment of headquarters on the Riviera. The 
Nice Automobile Club, whose building on the Pro- 
menade des Anglais has, ever since the inauguration of 
motoring, been the centre of the sport for the South 
of France, has agreed to act as the Association’s 
branch. All members of the A.A. can thus obtain 
triptyques, routes, touring information, reception, and 
return shipment of their cars, and other advantages of 
membership, as if they were directly in touch with the 
head office (Fanum House, Whitcomb Street, London). 
They will also, during their stay in the South of 
France, be eligible for temporary membership of the 
Nice Automobile Club at a specially reduced subscrip- 
tion of one guinea for each season, such temporary 
membership comprising the full privileges of the Club, 
which has a commodious garage attached to the club- 
house. The acting secretary, who is always available 
to callers, speaks English fluently, and, in addition to 
this advantage, one of the senior officials of the A.A. 
Touring Department will be in constant attendance at 
the new branch for the remainder of this season. This 
development marks a further extension of the Associa- 
tion’s sphere of activities in France. As members are 
aware, A.A. offices and a permanent staff have been 
established for some time at 39, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin, Paris. 


A new International Customs Pass, embodying an 





important departure from ‘the existing “triptyque”’ 
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system, will, according to the Autocar, shortly come 
into operation, largely as a result of the efforts of the 
touring department of the Royal Automobile Club. 
Hitherto, before a tour could be taken abroad, the 
owner of the car had to deposit with the organisation 
to which he belonged the full amount of the duty re- 
lating to the car in each country in which he intended 
to travel. Under the new scheme, however, only the 
highest Customs charge prevailing will have to be de- 
posited. The scheme was produced in the autumn of 
last year, and was to have been in force on January | 
of this year, but, owing to certain countries having 
failed to notify their Customs authorities, its general 
adoption has been postponed. 


Every motorist or ordinary traveller who has either 
completed or is contemplating a tour in the Alpine 
regions should make a point of securing a copy of the 
‘Alpine Souvenir’ recently issued by Messrs. D. 
Napier and Son, Ltd., of New Burlington Street, 
London, W. It is a beautifully got-up and profusely 
illustrated booklet of some thirty pages, and is a most 
interesting and graphically written description of the 
now historical ‘‘Storming of the Alps’’ by the 30/35 
h.p. six-cylinder Noiseless Napier, written by two well- 
known journalists who participated in the test—Mr. 
T. W. Murphy, assistant editor of the Motor News, 
and Mr. A. J. M. Gray, whose name is familiar to every 
reader of the motoring press. It is needless to say that 
the reading matter is excellently done, but special men- 
tion should be made of the reproductions in sepia of 
about fifty of the snap-shots taken en route. These are 
really charming illustrations of some of the most beauti- 
ful spots in the Alps and the Dolomites, and they 
cannot fail to interest alike those who have already 
revelled in the glories of Alpine scenery and those who 
live in hopes of doing so. The ‘‘Souvenir,’’ it is re- 
treshing to note, does not mention the price of a car, 
nor contain the “‘smell’’ of an advertisement, but 
nevertheless it cannot fail to impress the reader, and 
especially the experienced motorist, with a realisation of 
the fine qualities of the car which so brilliantly carried 
out the difficult task imposed upon it. In fact, although 
cntirely free from the ‘‘puffing’’ usually associated with 
such productions, the booklet will, unless we are mis- 
taken, prove an advertisement of the most effective and 
convincing character. Messrs. Napier will be pleased 


to post a copy free to any motorist or tourist on appli- 
cation. 


The makers of the Atlas tyre pump, the labour- 
saving device which has been so widely used by owners 
of large cars for the rapid inflation of their tyres, have 
just placed upon the market a really efficient and con- 
venient engine-driven tyre pump suitable for small 
cars, including Fords. It is called the “ Baby ’’ Atlas, 
and it does for light cars all that the standard Atlas 
pump has been doing successfully for larger cars for 
several years. It will inflate a tyre in a few seconds 
with pure, cold air, and thus saves the time and temper 
expended in the old system of hand-pump inflation. 
Including a pressure gauge, the price of the “ Baby ”’ 








inflator is 50s., and we understand that the Atlas People 
are quite willing to send the device to any lighta, 
owner on “approval or return” terms. Their addres; 
is 14, Woodstock Street, London, W. 


R. B. H. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose q 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


E have had quite a little boom in the City during the 
past week. All gilt-edged securities have been 
eagerly bought by the country investor. Trade is 

dull, and large numbers of people, finding that the Bank 
Rate had been reduced to 3 per cent., instantly ordered 
their brokers to buy Trustee stocks on which the yield was 
from 4 per cent. to 44 per cent. The market was com- 
pletely bare and some of the rises have been surprising. 
Consols and Port of London, Waterworks, and similar 
securities have risen more in the account than they have 
ever done in the history of the City. I do not think that 
the rise has come to an end. All gilt-edged securities will 
probably go to a 34 per cent. basis; they may rise even 
higher. 


Dozens of new issues have been offered, and all gilt- 
edged offers have been snapped up almost before the lists 
were opened. For example, West Australia Fours at 98} 
and South Australian Fours at par were quickly taken, 
and the New Zealand ten year debentures with attractive 
conversion rights went splendidly. Another very success- 
ful offer was made by Schroeder and Company on behalf 
of the State of San Paulo. £ 4,200,000 5 per Cent. Two 
Year Treasury notes secured on a tax on coffee, also on 
coffee itself, were offered at 97. The security was good 
and the notes were taken in a few hours. The Republic 
of Uruguay offered £1,000,000 5 per cent. bonds at 9I. 
The credit of this country is good and the bonds were 
readily taken. Montana Power gold bonds do not appear 
particularly attractive and the British Reserve Trust Com- 
pany seems a very poor affair. The City of Medicine Hat 
asked for a small loan which it obtained. Elder Dempster 
and Company offered £250,000 6 per cent. preference 
shares, the interest on which is covered five times over. It 
is a good Shipping security. The Anglo-Argentine Tram- 
ways Offer of 41,500,000 5 per cent. debentures at 95 may 
be disregarded as this company does not depreciate pro- 
perly and my South American correspondent considers it 
a somewhat risky speculation. The British North Borneo 
Company desires to borrow £500,000 44 per cent. deben- 
tures offered at 88. Santa Rosa Milling Company under 
the auspices of Messrs. Balfour, Williamson and Company, 
offered £200,000 6 per cent. debentures. The. board 1s 
scund and the money would be readily found by the group. 
The Oklahoma-Pacific Railroad offered two million dollars 
5 per cent, thirty-year gold bonds at 85 and also give 3 
bonus of 20 per cent. in common stock. The road connects 
two important cities and feeds a rich agricultural district. 


Money.—Very few people expected that the Bank Rate 
would drop so suddenly to 3 per cent. The fall created @ 
seritable sensation. Some people talk about a break uP 
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of the Money Trust, but there is no Money Trust ; the plain 
truth was that the Bank found its funds increasing too 
rapidly and had no choice but to drop the Rate. No doubt 
the joint stock banks did not see eye to eye with the Bank of 
England. The Bank of France followed suit and it is clear 
that we are in for a long period of cheap money. It is not 
probable, however, that any further reduction will be made, 
at any rate, until after the close of the Government finan- 
cial vear, and only then if business continues to fall away. 
Cheap money may stimulate trade, but the public is hardly 
inclined to lend money abroad; the whole tendency is the 
other way; therefore, I see little chance of any improve- 
ment in business. 


FoOREIGNERS.—Although the tone in Paris has improved, 
that is the best that I can say. The French are getting 
ready for their new loans and the Russian issue has all 
been arranged. When all these new issues are out of the 
way French bankers will be in funds again, and we may 
see some revival in the foreign bourses, but at the moment 
they wear a drab-coloured garment. Tintos have im- 
proved, partly on the news that the strike has been settled 
and partly because the Copper position is better, the visible 
stock of copper in Europe being considerably less than it 
nas amonth ago. The news from Mexico continues bad. 


Home RaiLts.—At last the public are aroused to the fact 
that the Home railway market offers sounder investments 
than any other section of the House, and there has been a 
big rise in all Home railway securities. Great Central B’s 
have risen four points during the account. Great Easterns 
had a spectacular jump on the dividend declaration; they 
made up at 49? and are now 55. Great Western are five 
points higher on the account. London and North Western 
are also five points higher, and Midland Deferred have risen 
four points, whilst North Eastern consols are five and a half 
points better than they were at the end of January. Even 
Dover A and Little Chats have jumped, whilst Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, whose distribution pleased the House, have 
teen marked up from 89 to 94. Those who followed my 
advice and bought Home railway stocks a few weeks ago 
had very handsome profits in a few days. I see no reason 
why holders should hang on. There is certain to be a small 
reaction after so quick a rise, but we may be quite sure 
that all the leading heavy lines will stand on a 4 per cent. 
basis within the next month. To-day they can be bought 
cum dividend to pay 5 per cent., and are therefore still 
under-valued. 


YANKEES.—The American market hangs fire. It is clear 
that the new crowd who have obtained control of the Rock 
Island propose to make an assessment. The Wabash 
scheme is also being prepared. There are many things 
that may prevent a rise in the American market. Trade is 
hot good, and although the important railways will be 
able to finance without any difficulty, it is doubtful whether 
the small roads will succeed in getting the money for their 
feeds without having to pay an exorbitant price. How- 
ever, cheap money will do away with the necessity for bor- 
rowing on short-dated notes. These notes have been the 
curse of the American market for the past three years. 


Rusper.—Even the Rubber market has had its friends 
during the past few days. Perhaps it is hardly the thing 
to call a ‘‘bear’’ a friend. Certainly most of the rise has 
been due to the buying back of nervous ‘‘bears.’’ The 
public has not been anxious to add to its stock of Rubber 
shares. However, raw rubber has risen to 2s. 54d., and 
with cheap money, may be held at that price for some 
months. The Ratanui report is fairly satisfactory. All-in 
costs are down to 1s. 6d., or a drop of 5d. on the year. 
The crop was 139,377 Ibs., which sold at 2s. 94d. Conse- 
quently the profit was £10,212, and a dividend of 17} per 
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THE OKLAHOMA - PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


(Incorporated in the State of Oklahoma, U.S.A.) 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL: 
Common Stock, fully paid and non-assessable ... $6,000,000 
First Mortgage 5 per Cent. 30-Year Gold Bonds ... $6,000,000 
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pany, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., as Trustees for the Bondholders, 
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date for payment of interest after January 1st, 1919. In the event of partial redemp- 
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Interest is payable in ge on the rst January and 1st Juty, free of all taxes, 
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Bank (of England and Wales), imited, 60, Gracechurch Street, E.C., and in the 
United States by the Trustees for the Bondholders, The First Mortgage, Guarantee 
and Trust Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 

The Le ery of the interest on the Bonds will be guaranteed for the first three 
rem, the Trust Deed stating that the first siz coupons attached to the Bonds shall 

ve endorsed thereon the following provision : 
‘*To guarantee the payment of this coupon at maturity the face value hereof 
‘thas been deposited in cash with the Trustees prior to the certification of the 
‘* Bond to which it is attached. 
‘Coupons for a full half-year’s interest, payable on July rst, 1914, and 
“* subsequent coupons up to and including 1st January, 1934, will be attached to 
“the Bonds. On or after July rst, 1934,a new sheet of 20 cou can be 
‘*obtained from the Ti ustees or their agents in —— = presentation of the 
“Talon.” (This talon is attached to the first Coupon sheet.) 
_ Every allottee under this Prospectus will be entitled to receive a bonus in fully- 
non-assessable Common Stock of the Company at the rate of 20 per cent. upon 
the nominal amount of Bonds allotted. 
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Directors. 
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J h, Mo. 

Ss. L. BROCK, Director of the Farmers’ National Bank of Oklahoma City, and 
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F. C. COLCORD, Director of State National Bank of Oklahoma City, Okla. 

I. H. KEMPNER, President of Texas Bank and Trust Company, and Railroad 

Director, Galveston, Tex. fi 

C. D. SIMPSON, Railroad Constructor, New York, N.Y. 

H. H. HOOVER, Land Owner, Hobart, Okla. 

G. M. HOHL, Railroad Manager, Hobart, Okla. 


Bankers in America. 
THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, U.S.A. 


Bankers in pagiens. 
METROPOLITAN BANK (OF ENGLAND AND WALES). LIMITED, 60, Grace- 
church Street, E.C., Birmingham, and all Branches. 


Brokers. 
HENRY J. GARRATT & CO., 3 & 4, Great Winchester Street, and the Stock. 
Exchange, London, E- 


Solicitors. 
KEKEWICH, SMITH & KAYE, 2, Suffolk Lane, E.C. 


Auditors. 
JACKSON, PIXLEY, BROWNING. HUSEY & CO., 58, Coleman Street, E.C. 
(Agencies at New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Pittsburg, U.S.A.) 


Repieteret Office. 

HOBART, OKLAHOMA, U.S.A. ‘ 
neserere and Transfer Agents. 

PRUDENTIAL TRUST CO., LTD., of Montreal and 14, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
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cent. was declared. The current year should give 200,000 
ibs., and perhaps a profit of £7,500 might be earned. 

Oit.—The Oil market remains lifeless. The Black Sea 
report was very disappointing; the production dropped 
by nearly one-half, and no dividend could be declared on 
either class of share. The Board very wisely wrote off 
a large sum for depreciation, and carried forward the 
balance. But the position of the company is not satisfac- 
tory, and the shares are friendless. Royal Dutch and Shell 
has been bought. The rig in Venezuelan Oil Concessions 
appears to be weakening. 

Mines.—In the Kaffir market the improved tone did not 
last, Paris having decided to sell. Geduld have bettered 
on an Official statement that the ore reserves have improved, 
and Modder Deep and Modder B have hardened. One or 
two rises have occurred in the Rhodesian market, and Mr. 
Latilla still keeps going with his Kirkland proposition. 
Russians have been a little off colour, and Nigerians are 
distinctly spotty. Evidently the public is not inclined to 
gamble in any Mining security, although we are assured 
that the Plymouth Consolidated was over-subscribed, and 
that both the Kirkland issues went well. I state this with 
all the reserve possible. Great Cobars have actually 
jumped to 21s. 6d., mainly on a ‘“‘bear’’ squeeze. The 
‘“‘bears’’ in Mount Elliotts have also been pinched. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—In the Miscellaneous market, all 
Egyptians have been much better; indeed, quite a big 
rise has occurred in some of the shares. The news from 
Egypt is good, and as all the securities are under-valued, 
the little boom may be continued for a week or two. The 
Home and Colonial report showed largely increased profits, 
and the dividend of 20 per cent. is readily maintained. It 
will be remembered that last year the shareholders author- 
ised the Board to sell the gilt-edged securities, and a loss 
of over £33,000 was made. The Directors must now be 
sorry that they were so precipitate ; had they kept the gilt- 
edged stock they would probably have made a profit in- 
stead of a loss. The Bovril figures are not quite so good, 
but the income from the subsidiaries has largely increased, 
therefore the dividend on the deferred is only reduced to 
2 per cent. Bovril is energetically managed, and the 
debentures and preference shares are a very reasonable 
security. RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


““ IMPERIAL FEDERATION.” 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Allen, is to be congratu- 
lated upon having made a sufficiently lucid exposition of 
his ‘‘Fair Trade’’ thesis—at last. Still, it appears to me 
that he did so at some sacrifice ; since he carefully eluded 
all explanation of prior difficulties regarding producers 
and consumers. I am willing to let that pass, because of 
his clear and succinct statement of the ‘‘Fair Trade’’ side 
of the question. But, of course, there was nothing new 
in his final elucidation; and just as much, of course, we 
cannot at all agree. What I cannot understand is Mr. 
Allen’s singular persistence in advocacy of an utterly im- 
possible policy. For it is perfectly certain (as even he has 
admitted) that there is no hope whatever of a protective 
tariff in direct behalf of English agricultural interests. 
Why, then, oppose a policy which would at all events 
indirectly advance such interests? For I still contend that 
an Imperial Zolverein would benefit the British (i.e., the 
English and Scotch) farmers: if not directly, or at once, 
then indirectly and increasingly. Why, when necessity 





a 


impels, should it be deemed inconsistent and injurious tp 
advocate Free Trade throughout the Empire? Grante 
that the British electorate never will tax breadstuffs ang 
meats at the risk of increased cost, what is the use of 
opposing at least alleviating measures? And so I take th 
strong ground that, since there is nothing grown or pro. 
duced in the whole world which cannot be produced ang 
grown within the British Empire in rich abundance, in the 
common interests both of Motherland and of the fre 
Commonwealths, a Federation should be evolved on such 
a basis as to assure substantial advantages to all around, 
and thereby to unite in interests and sentiment the entire 
Empire. As it is, to-day, nothing save fine sentiment 
holds it together. How long can such a condition last? 


Only so long as the free British Commonwealths are con. 
tinually recruited by new British emigrants, for it cannot 
be supposed for a moment that the second and third gene. 
rations of British extraction will have much sympathy to 
spare for aught but their own native land, unless its and 
their own direct interests are in common with those of 
the Motherland and the Empire as a whole. Surely, then, 
it is of the first importance that British statesmen should 
grasp the situation, and resolutely inaugurate an entirely 
new imperial policy. Yet it would seem as though no 
statesman were broad enough, or bold enough, to attempt 
anything of the kind. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has had 


the courage and discernment to champion the movement, | 


it is true; but as he has retired from public life, there is 
not at present a single statesman in Parliament, of avowed 
convictions, to take his place. I fear that Mr. Allen will 
scarcely appreciate such ‘‘ imperialism,’’ which he will be 
likely to translate only as ‘‘ idealism.’’ I am sorry that 
he should be so impervious to ‘‘ ideas,”’ for life must be 
very dull and monotonous to one who is intolerant of 
idealism. Yet I could not but feel amused in my turn by 
Mr. Allen’s sudden change of base and attempt to enlarge 
upon Canadian possibilities. I wonder if your cor- 
respondent has ever visited Canada. If not, he should 
do so. In Canada, the good qualities of manly English- 
men are as cordially appreciated as the faults and 
follies of mere English snobs are resented. But if 
Mr. Allen really does imagine that Canada is at all likely 
to enact the part he so gravely foreshadowed, he must 
be grievously ignorant of Canada and of her history. In 
the first place, her population is more than half French ; her 
progress has been up to this time slow, although sure; 
and it is not probable that for several decades to come 
there will be any radical changes in either population or 
policy, save subject to the promptings of Imperial Federz- 
tion. For Canada has in truth already evinced more i0- 
terest in Imperial affairs proper than England itself. |n- 
deed, Canada produced perhaps the greatest British 
statesman of his time, the late Sir John Macdonald, who, 
while the British House of Commons and British “* states- 
men ”’ were engaged in the most paltry politics, or in play- 
ing to the galleries for their support and mere factional 
success, laid the foundations of Canadian prosperity, and 
caused to be constructed, in the face of the gravest 
obstacles, ‘‘a great Imperial Highway,’’ as he himsel 
proudly proclaimed it, viz., the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Though Canada has undoubtedly a great future before 
her, I can assure your correspondent that public opimio 
there is extremely sensitive and averse to all Americat 
political influences. But the idea of Canada ever “dom 
nating ’’ American politics is highly amusing, seeing that 
while, at most, Canada’s population is less than seve 
millions (and, at that, less than half of purely British 
traction), that of the United States is already one hundred 
millions. Yet Mr, Allen seems to regard his prognostic 
tions quite sincerely! But however we may differ in our 
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views and sentiments, I have still a high regard for Mr. 
Allen’s individuality, which is plainly sturdy. My compli- 
ments to him, then.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully,. 

Epwin RIDLEY. 


Buffalo, January, 1914. 





4 SPANISH PROFESSOR’S TRIBUTE TO ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY. 

Sir, —Few criticisms of any national institutions are more 
instructive than those of a really well-informed foreigner, 
and few men are better qualified to speak about the 

uliarities of a language than those who have been 
actively engaged in teaching it. José Casadesus, who, as 
professor of English at the Commercial School in Barce- 
lona, possesses both the detached view of the foreigner and 
the inside knowledge of the expert, has recently contri- 
buted an introduction on the Phonetics and Grammar of 
English to an important new dictionary which is in course 
of publication in his town. After a few historical remarks 
he continues :-— 

“In our days the English language is of paramount im- 
portance. One might almost say of it what Cicero said, in 
his time, of Latin, ‘ It is of no particular merit to know it, 
but it is a great disgrace to be ignorant of it.’ Its geo- 
graphic extension—United Kingdom, Canada, United 
States, India, Australia, Africa -~ comprises some 
400,000,000 souls, while those who study it in all quarters 
of the globe are difficult to reckon from their very num- 
bers. For commerce and marine no language is superior, 
whilst in industry and arts, as in science and literature, 
few languages can be placed on a par with it. 

“Its intrinsic qualities give it fresh lustre and fresh 
glory. The vocabulary—including technical terms of arts 
and sciences—-reaches the enormous total of 400,000 
words ; the structure is simple and logical ; and the idioms, 
the monosyllables, and the contractions make it extremely 
flexible and expressive. 

“ But along with all these sterling qualities it has one 
most serious defect, for the writing is not phonetic; in- 
deed, one might almost claim that it is hieroglyphic. 
Though one may know a word by ear, there is no method 
or rule for knowing how to write it; and, though one may 
know how to write it, there is no rule for knowing how to 
pronounce it. Hence the difficulty, not of the pronuncia- 
tion, as some aver, but of the orthology or art of reading, 
and of the orthography or art of writing; arts which we 
may verily declare to be non-existent at present in the 
English language, and which never can exist so long as the 
present system endures. The result is that in English 
dictionaries each word has to be given in two 
Ways; once as it is written, once as it is pro- 
mounced;... and the art of reading and writing 
the language is a torment for all children and foreigners 
who have to learn it, and continues a torment even for 
those who know it, since they have perpetually to consult 
the dictionary on matters of no importance.” 

“On matters of no importance.’? The sting of his 
remarks lies in the tail. The idea of consulting a diction- 
ary, except for the purpose of ascertaining the meaning 
of a word, seems positively grotesque to a Spaniard; but 
We poor English are so habituated to the drudgery that 
We need a foreigner to point out its absurdity, and to re- 
mind us of the undeniable fact that no Englishman can 

with certainty how to pronounce any word which he 
has seen written, but not heard spoken, nor how to spell 
any word which he has heard spoken, but has not seen 
Written. And yet we call ourselves a practical nation !— 
Yours faithfully, 
W. H. Tompson. 
48, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 
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SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

“To the Cuisine particular attention has been 
paid, and no expense spared, whilst the service is 
absolutely perfect.” 

“And in the Royal York you have the perfec- 
tion of an English hotel and English cooking.” 

AND— 

Colonel Newnuam Davis says:—‘t The Chef 
makes soup like a Frenchman, grills like an 
Englishman, and fries like an Italian.’ 


Telegrams ; "Telephones: 206 Post Office, Brighton. 
“ Presto, Brighton.” 293 Brighton. 

















ROYAL ALBION HOTEL, 
BRIGHTON. 


THE NEWEST HOTEL. 


Closer to the Sea than any other Hotel 
at Brighton. 





Magnificent Dining Room and Lounge with 
beautiful Sea Views. 


™ The Academy and Literature says:—‘* We have 
tried all the hotels in Brighton and none can com- 
pare with the Royal Albion for beauty of position, 
comfort, and personal attention to visitors’ wishes.” 


For Illustrated Brochure and 
Tariff, apply to 
THE MANAGER. 
Telegrams : 
“ Brilliancy, Brighton.” 








Telephones : 
903 Post Office (2 lines). 
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JOTTINGS FOR THE WORD-BOOKS. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 

Sir,—The following words and quotations are wanting 
in some of our Dictionaries : 

BARQUADIER; a landing-stage for boats in Jamaica, a 
shortened form of French débarcadére, occurs in The 
Times of January 27, 1814 and 1914, p. II. 

‘‘ A Gentleman Instructed) in the Conduct of a 
Virtuous and Happy Life. Written for the In- 
struction of a Young Nobleman. The Second 
Edition. London: 1704,’’ is attributed on p. 1005 
of the second volume of Halkett and Lang to William 
Darrell, the Jesuit. But a contemporary hand wrote on 
the title-page of the copy belonging to the University of 
St. Andrews ‘“‘By Dr. Baker.’? One notes therein these 
words : 

BUMPKIN, p. 26.; ‘‘a Hawking-Bag hung on the 
left side, and a Bumpkin guarded the right.’’ The word 
came from the Netherlands; the Oxford Dictionary calls 
it ‘‘a vessel for carrying water.’’ 

Doc Boy, p. 25. ; methought they had serv’d an Appren- 
ticeship under Grooms or Dog-boys.”” The Oxford Dic- 
tionary quotes no specimens between the years 1859 and 
1612. 

Fast Out, p. 104.; ‘‘and’ my Husband fasts out my 
Bravery in the King’s-Benchyor the Marshalsea.’’ It means 
to ‘‘atone for,’’ by abstinence. 

INTERPAGE. The Oxford Dictionary gives no example 
of this:word before the year 1858. Yet om p. 160 of THE 
Acapemy of January 29,1974, we read: ‘‘The First Six 
Books of Homer’s Iliad, with an interpaged translation, 
line for line, and numerous notes. By the author of ‘‘the 
first six books of Virgil’s AZneid’? on the same plan. 
London : 1841.’ as the title of an anonymous book. 

PREMURE, p. 79 (misprinted 83); ‘“Take care, you may 
slip into a Premure before you are aware.’’ It means 
premunire, 

Turcism, p. 71.; ‘‘ So that in those Mens Theology 
Turcism, with a 1000 per ann. is more credible, than 
Christianity with 500.’’ It means the superstition of the 
Muhammedan Turks. Epwarp S. Dopcson. 


CHESTERTON’S “‘ MAGIC.” 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—In the interesting article on ‘‘ Magic’’ in your 
paper of the week before last (only just come to my notice) 
the writer regrets that the only phenomenon supposed to 
be brought about by supernatural agency—in other words, 
the only ‘‘ miracle’’—in the play is the work of evil 
powers. Now, even were the miracle in question the only 
one, I, at least, should have more faith in G. K. C. as a 
teacher than to suppose it possible that he could mean to 
imply thereby that the Powers of Darkness alone are ready 
and able to help mortals in.urgent need. I should have 
taken it that, given the fact of supernatural aid in answer 
to prayer being at our disposal at all, he would mean it to 
go without saying that the less, or bad, presupposed the 
greater, or good. 

But the Satanic miracle is not the only one in ‘‘Magic.”’ 
Perhaps the other is the easier to forget, or even to over- 
look at the time, in that it is non-material : one of the kind 
that Faith believes we ‘‘have always with us’’—worked 
in the invisible world of. thought. The Conjurer, driven 
desperate by the mortifying taunts and the scoffing chal- 
lenge thrown at him, in the, presence of the girl he wor- 
ships, by the conceited young bully, her brother from 
America, has invoked the Powers of Darkness, who have 








enabled him to stop the mouth and fever the brain of his 
persecutor by the production of phenomena that the latte, 
can not explain—a supposed trick which he is powerless ig 
expose—with the result that the baffled youth falls dap. 
gerously ill. At the passionate-entreaty of the sister, the 
man, in penitent humility, calls on Divine Power, “‘if jt 
so be that he may be found not unworthy to save the life 
of a boy.’’ And thus the second miracle—the beneficen; 
one—takes place ; there darts into the suppliant’s ming 
natural means—a_ trick—by which the illusion of the storm 
and the green lamp could have been produced, and the 
telling of which to the raving boy (who would never haye 
believed the supernatural—the true explanation) will yr. 
move his fever. 

G. K. C. surely meant his little drama not only to be ap 
antidote to the Gargantuan dose of realism administered 
to us of late years by the majority of plays and novels, but 
to have a still more uplifting effect—nothing less than the 
strengthening within us of Christian faith. It would bea 
pity if, by remembering oniy the Faust-like proceeding of 
the Conjurer, we defeated such an aim.—I am, sir, yours 
faithfully, 


Hampstead, N.W. C. A. F, 


MUSICAL CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 

Sir,—My attention has been called to a letter from Mr. 
J.. Holbrooke, which apeared in your columns on Decen- 
ber 27. - Referring to some remarks made by me on 
December 20, about pianoforte composition in the present 
day, he asks me if I know any English works for the piano, 


-My answer is that I know a considerable number. That 


some of these may be ‘‘fit for our serious players”’ I have no 
wish to deny. But the point which I appear to have con- 
veyed imperfectly was that the composers of genius now 
alive, with two or three exceptions, do not write much for 
the piano; and that many young musicians of ability put 
their best work into their writing for orchestra. In making 
this judgment I may, of course, be wrong. But I have for 
some years taken a special interest in hearing the work of 
the younger British composers, and my opinion as to the 
relative value of their compositions for piano and for 
orchestra is honestly given. Yours faithfully, 
London, W. Jan. 30. THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
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